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CHAPTER I. 

A RIVER-SIDE cottage, — ^pretty, ivy-mantled, 
honeymoon suggesting. In spring and 
summer, and even in the early autumn, 
before the fogs which hang about the 
Thames valley marry themselves to London 
smoke, and hang like a dank and spirit- 
subduing veil over the fair face of Nature, 
Delamere Cottage, having view upon a 
small ait, from the banks of which weeping 
willows trail their branches into the grand 
old river, and with its tiny lawn sloping to 
the swiftly-running stream, looked, to the 
lovers of retirement, a pleasant place of resi- 
dence enough. 

For many a " season '' past and gone, the 
cottage had been let furnished, during a 
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2 Barbara's warning. 

few bright summer weeks, to searchers after 
rural pleasures, river scenery, privacy, or, 
may be, a congenial spot for the ephemeral 
delights of love-making; but, in process of 
time, and for want of a due attention to 
the inroads thereof, the pretty Twickenham 
cottage had, both externally and internally, 
fallen into a state of dilapidation, and at the 
time of which I write, that is to say, the 
month of August, 186 — , the rent thereof 
was, considering the advantages of the situa- 
tion, fixed at a very low figure indeed. 

That the situation was damp could not be 
denied, and equally true was it that the 
veranda hung together as by a miracle, 
and that the threadbare carpets, and papers, 
hanging in shreds from the walls, told their 
own tale of ill-usage and decay. The 
garden, too, was an illustration of that of 
the sluggard; nor would a glimpse of the 
present occupant, if such could be accorded 
to the reader, tend to raise, as far as 
appearance went, the character of the house 
in question in his estimation. It was 
distance, and distance alone, that lent en- 
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chantment to the view of ivy-bedecked, rose- 
embowered Delamere Cottage. 

About the middle of the said pleasant 
month of August, the cottage, (which, save 
when seen from the river, made but little show, 
access to it being attained by a narrow lane 
that diverged towards it at right angles 
from the high road,) had been occupied for 
about the space of twelvemonths by a lady, 
Mrs. Hawksley by naihe, and who, describ- 
ing herself as a widow, and accompanied by 
a pretty little girl of some seven years of 
age, took possession, as yearly tenant of the 
dilapidated house. She was handsome and 
43till young. Her visitors were few, and she 
showed no inclination to increase their nimi- 
ber. Being apparently protectorless, and, 
as it was conjectured, only tolerably well off 
{that is to say, she kept two servants, and 
paid her weekly bills), can we wonder that 
the neighbours, both male and female, began 
to talk, and that not over charitably, of the 
handsome tenant of Delamere Cottage ? 

Looking in, which the reader is privileged 
to do, between the openings (for, as I said 
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before, the day is a bright one in August) of 
-the lowered Venetian blinds, a lady of some 
seven and thirty years of age, and possessed 
of precisely the kind of beauty that is most 
apt to excite the comments of the curious, 
may be seen. 

The room in which she is seated, occupied 
in the strictly feminine task of trimming a 
bonnet, is in a most comfortless state of 
disorder. On a table before her stands an 
article of female use, familiarly known as a 
" dolly," the same being a featureless bust 
in plaster, useful in the manufacture of head- 
gear; and, tumbled about the table and floor, 
lie scraps of cheap lace, and tags and jaga 
of ribbon, amongst which a lovely little 
child, — ^who, like her mamma, is of neglected 
appearance, imkempt, ill-dressed, and un- 
combed, — is, after the fashion of Marius, or 
the " maid in the story," or any other 
dispirited and idle individual, sitting ^^ all 
forlorn," and with the mischief which Satan 
finds for unemployed hearts as well as hands 
brewing in her expressive eyes. 

At last, from the red, pouting lips, the 
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^torin breaks forth, and in a voice which is 
redolent of angry passions, an entreaty, (or, 
rather, so imperious is the tone in which it 
is uttered, a command j) echoes through the 
room, and that so loudly, that nothing short 
of habit, coupled with a peculiar obtuseness 
of nerves, could have rendered the hearer 
inattentive to the sound. 

^^ It is a shame, that it is! and Martha 
says so too ! You know you promised I 
should go in the pony-chaise this afternoon 
to hear the band play, and now you won't 
let me ! " screams the small fury, whilst the 
pretty feet, on which the down-at-heel shoes 
with difl&culty cling, kick with impotent rage 
against the shabby piece of antique furniture 
on which the child is seated. 

The fear, not altogether an unwarrantable 
one, that the ancient wood- work will, beneath 
the assaults of her daughter's vigorous young 
legs, suffer detriment, for which she (Mrs. 
5awksley) may be called upon to pay, rouses 
that lady from her apathy ; and, she says, after 
placing her nearly-perfected work of art in a 
favourable position for judging of its effect, — 
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" Evy, if you make any more of that noise 
you shall be shut up by yourself upstairs. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. A big 
girl like you — " 

**I ain't ashamed of myself; and you're 
bigger," with a grimace, " and you ought 
to be. It's wicked to break promises. The- 
clergyman said so on Sunday, and that those 
who do will go to hell ; and that 's where 
you '11 go, and before I shall too ! I know 
what—" 

But before Miss Evy, whose breath was 
nearly choked with rage, could still further 
indulge in the pastime of breaking the fifth 
commandment, a violent box on the ear, 
followed by some maternal shoves, sent her 
in utter discomfiture fi:om the room. 

The very lawless little maiden, to whom 
had been given at her baptism the names of 
Eveline Lizzie, was the yoimger of two sur- 
viving daughters whom Mrs. Hawksley had 
been instrumental in bringing into this world 
of sin and sorrow. From Dorothea, the 
elder of the two girls, who was now in her 
fifteenth year, the mother had been for 
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several years almost entirely separated. The 
education, and every other expense incurred 
for Evy's sister, being liberally paid for by 
a gentleman, who called himself to the 
world — the guardian of the child. 

Almost the sole visitor to Delamere 
Cottage, during Mrs. Hawksley's year of 
occupation, had been this rich and liberal 
friend, whom the lady was in the habit of 
alluding to as her " cousin." No obscure 
individual was he, but, on the contrary, a 
Q.C., who had a seat in Parliament, and 
who, probably — he being a mighty legal 
magnate — ^would some day fill one of the 
chief offices which to men of his profession 
are open. A married man, and one of out- 
wardly discreet and decorous conduct, was 
Mr. Harvey Bloxholme ; and yet, as I said 
before, the lonely lady of Delamere Cottage 
could not escape scandal ! • 

And amongst those who, by some strange 
instinct, divined that so it was, could, strange 
as it may appear, be reckoned the woman's 
own young daughter. Children, girls espe- 
cially, are apt to be wonderftdly quick in 
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character reading; and often, long before 
they are able to put two and two together, 
inferences are drawn by them, and results 
(too often distressingly accurate) are arrived 
at* ¥7hen, for instance, it chanced that 
Martha the maid was insolent, or that John, 
who groomed the pony, cleaned the shoes, 
and did odd jobs about the place, permitted 
himself to be especially disrespectftd in his 
demeanour to " Mamma," Miss Evy, having 
an intuitive but altogether shadowy guess at 
the reason why, learned thereby not .a few 
lessons for her after-guidance. 

If the truth must be told, Mrs. Hawksley 
was not what is usually called a " motherly 
woman " ; and that she was deficient in this 
best quality of female nature will, I think, 
be by the following sketch of her earlier 
history (a sketch which I shall leave to the 
course of this tale to fill up and develope) 
in part accounted for. 

Alice Craddock was the yoimgest daughter 
of a small tradesman, living in the north of 
England. His shop, a linendrapery one, 
was situated in the high street of the county 
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iown, which Haryey Bloxholme, then a 
quickly-rising barrister, frequented when on 
circuit; and the said barrister having dis- 
covered (no difficult matter, seeing that the 
linendraper's pretty daughter did not allow 
the light of her eyes to be ^^ hidden under 
a bushel " ) that this especial daughter 
of Eve was above the average fair to 
see, the usual (or, perhaps, it would be 
more prudent to say the frequent) conse- 
quences of such discoveries quickly followed. 
Vain, fond of dress, and devoted to pleasure 
was Ally ; but, as a set-off and make-weight 
to these disadvantages, her nature was cold, 
and her eye to self-interest as keen as her 
brain was on most subjects a dull one. Her 
parents (her mother was from over the 
border, and the girl had often paid visits to 
her kith and kin in bonnie Berwickshire) 
were straightforward, unsuspicious, behind- 
their-time people, who thought that their 
children knew enough when they could say 
their Catechism and work a sampler. They 
were very proud, however, of Ally's beauty 
— ^proud with a pride which shut out all fear 
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of any evil consequences which might, from 
the girPs possession of that fair, dazzling^ 
face and voluptuous style of figure, accrue, 
not only to her silly self, but to her family. 
It is fair to suppose that Mrs. Craddock, who 
was the last woman in the world to neglect 
a known and recognized duty, preached to 
her giddy daughter many a sermon on the 
time-honoured texts that " handsome is that 
handsome does," and that ^4t is better to be 
good than pretty " ; but sermons are apt, as 
we all know, to be dry things to listen to, 
and Ally, yawning over her worthy parents^ 
prosings, adhered, without a shadow of turn- 
ing, to her old opinion, that *^ goodness ''^ 
might be all very well, but that, as for its 
doing what a pretty face could — ^namely, 
procure for its lucky possessor fine clothes, 
daily pleasures, plays, carriages, — all the 
delights in short which, according to Ally'a 
belief, were at the command of successful 
beauty, why, it was simply nonsense, rub- 
bish, as one might say, seeing that for such 
folly there was no better name. So the 
handsome girl, bewitched by her own beauty^ 
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told herself; and, thus convinced, went on 
her perilous path rejoicing. 

Mrs. Craddock, being a woman of strong- 
belief in her own powers, both of persuasion 
and of domestic government, foresaw not 
one iota of the mischief which her daughter's^ 
beauty and wilftdness — to say nothing of the 
perhaps over-strictness with which Ally had 
been brought up — ^were about to entail upon 
that decent household. Nor was it till the 
girl's small upper chamber was suddenly left 
desolate, that the mere possibility of her 
child's ^^ going wrong" had ever entered the- 
broken-hearted mother's head. The amount 
of her sin, however, was a question which 
the old people — crushed to earth by a 
calamity, the extent of which even the most 
leniently-judging of their neighbours con- 
ceived to be amongst the worst and greatest 
— never thought of inquiring into. Had 
Alice Craddock, in truth, ^^gone wrong"? 
Was it not possible, — seeing that not only was 
she no hardened sinner, but that her nature, 
vain and ambitious rather than weakly pas- 
sionate, was not one likely to yield without 
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the sure prospect of some tangible good, to a 
lover's solicitations, — ^that she had insisted 
on the performance, in secret, of some civil 
rites, which rendered her, if for her own 
private satisfaction only, the lawful wife of 
Harvey Bloxholme ? 

If this were so, and, as years wore on, Mrs. 
Hawksley (for that was the name chosen by 
the barrister for the girl whose life he had made 
a ruin) often privately averred that, to the 
best of her belief, she was "an honest woman," 
cynical Harvey Bloxholme, with whom 
alone rested the proof — if proof, indeed, there 
existed — ^that she had spoken truly, — ^had not 
hesitated to laugh to utter scorn (when Ally 
would meekly put forth her claim to respect- 
ability) the notion of his having, in very 
truth, been such a bom idiot as to marry her. 

" Of course, you thought so, my dear 
girl,'' he would, in his dry way, answer, 
"and that made you all right. You had 
better not say too much about it, however, 
for it wouldn't suit me to have your foolish 
mistake get mixed up with my name about 
the world." 
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The hint, for she had learned to under-^ 
stand the hardness of the man, was enough 
for Alice, and for a time — for several years, 
in fact — she, fearing the loss of her " bread- 
winner," rarely let fall a word which might 
betray that which she called her ^^ secret. '^ 
Meanwhile, she, living during that period 
^^Brompton way,'' three small innocents, 
whose respective advents took place between 
the natal days of Dorothea and Eveline, 
were bom, not greatly at the desire of either 
parent, into the world. Happily, however^ 
not one of those decidedly unwelcome little 
strangers long survived its birth, and it was 
with a very tolerable amount of philosophy 
that the mother, whose love of dress and 
amusement had certainly not decreased with 
years, saw them in succession laid in their 
tiny graves. 

^^Ah, well! it's all for the best,, and he 
might have had a deal to put up with, poor 
little fellow," was Ally's sensible remark to 
her elder sister, a kind, motherly woman, 
who had been long since married to a well- 
to-do poulterer in the Borough, and who, on 
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the dismal occasion of the last baby's death, 
had come surreptitiously, for Jennings was a 
particular man in such matters, and could 
never be brought to notice poor Ally, to 
see and condole with the afflicted mother. 
" Poor little Harry ! So he 's gone too, you 
see, and better so, say I. Boys are far 
harder to do by than girls, and as for Mr. 
Bloxholme, I do believe, when they grew 
out of petticoats, he 'd just have hated them ! 
Don't I remember too the bother that Jem 
and Sam used to be at home. Lord! if it 
had only been their boots ! But the mischief 
they were always up to, and. how mother 
used to cuff them about ! " 

"And serve 'em right too. They feel the 
good of it now. But," continued practical Mrs. 
Jennings, "I do wonder to hear you go on 
against boys so, with that pretty little corpse 
a-lying so near. Think what he might ha- 
been to you ; and now he 's gone, poor little 
fellow, after the rest." 

"And best so," Ally almost passionately 
exclaimed. " It 's all very well for you and 
those who have got respectability to wish 
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their children to live, but I should like to 
know what mine have to look to. It will 
always be cast up to 'em what they are," 
xind tears — ^not exactly such as ^ lender 
mothers shed," but drops which had their 
source in weakness, self-pity, and a little 
in envy of Betsy's superior advantages as 
an acknowledged married woman — welled 
<5opiously from her eyes. 

The poulterer's stout handsome wife, who 
could not see immoved even the sufferings of 
a barn-door fowl, and whose vocation as a 
<5onsoler was decidedly greater than that of 
lecturer, was softened at once by the sight of 
Ally's emotion. 

"Now, for gracious sake, Ally," she said, 
"don't go on fretting. Whatever is the 
^ood ? I said when we heard that that villain 
was married, and that's — let me see — ^nine 
years ago now, that all we'd got to do was to 
make the best of it, and if you'd a left him 
then—" 

" But how was I to live ?" whimpered Ally. 
" I wasn't brought up to soil my hands with 
work, and I wasn't going to begin when him 
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as had a right to keep me, was a-spending^ 
thousands a year (as they say, he 's got of 
his own), upon another woman." 

Mrs. Jennings felt that this was, indeed, a 
state of mind which required more than her 
simple eloquence to combat. 

^^Ah, well," she replied, sadly, "we'd all 
have done something for you, and Jennings^ 
has felt it that terrible, that he'd ha' gone as 
far, perhaps, as ten shillings a week towards 
putting you in an honest way of living." 

Ignoring altogether this liberal suggestion 
on the part of a tradesman for whom she 
entertained the profoundest contempt, Mrs. 
Hawksley, after a few moments' silence, 
said, — 

" It 's a sin and a shame the way that I Ve 
been treated. I 'm as sure that I 'm a lawful 
married woman," lowering her voice, how- 
ever, as she said the words, albeit the only 
earthly ears that were within hearing dis- 
tance were the for ever dulled ones of the 
dead baby, ' ' as that I sit here. But what 's 
the use ? He says it was a sham, and he 's a 
great lawyer, while I 'm a poor woman as 
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can do nothing;" and, Ally, throwing her 
black silk apron over her head, rocked her- 
self to and fro, half in anger and half in 
grief, at a state of things which she was 
powerless to alter. 

"Well, when all's said, he's an awful 
scoundrel," began Mrs. Jennings; but she 
was stopped short by Ally saying angrily, — 
" No, he's not ! At least, there are thousands 
worse. He never refused me anything yet 
that I asked him for, and that 's a deal more 
than many a married woman can say. It 
was only last week that he gave me a bracelet 
worth twenty pounds at least." 

" Which you ought to have been ashamed 
to wear," retorted Mrs. Jennings, who, not- 
withstanding the spiritualizing influeilce of 
Death's near neighbourhood, was naturally 
roused to anger by her sister's imwarrantable 
taunt. "I tell you what it is, Alice," the 
good creature added, severely, "it's your 
looks that have been the ruin of you, and 
you '11 never see the error of your ways till 
you 've lost 'em. Are you silly enough now 
to suppose you'd get bracelets or anything 

VOL. I. c 
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else given you if you wasn't handsome Ally 
Craddock still ? But wait till you get the 
small-pox, or some dreadful inward com- 
plaint like Jennings's sister Lisbeth, and 
then you '11 see how little the men will think 
about you." 

It was about two years after this conversa- 
tion that the so-called Mrs. Hawskley was 
removed, with her small establishment, to 
Delamere Cottage. The change, to one who 
dearly loved Cockney sights and sounds, did 
not promise to be a pleasant one ; but the 
gift of a small pony carriage, in which she 
could drive herself about, raised Ally's 
lowered spirits, and she submitted without 
outward rebellion to the will of her wealthy 
autocrat. At first — ^the month was November, 
the leaves had all fallen, and low-lying fogs 
hung about the noble river tenaciously — Mrs. 
Hawksley found the seclusion of the Twick- 
enham Cottage almost more than she could 
endure. Not possessing the contented mind 
whichis ^ ^ a continual feast," she hungered after 
the small excitements by which her vacant 
- ind had hitherto been satisfied, and — but 
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it is not my purpose to follow this wretched 
woman, who — may I be excused the paradox ? 
— was hardly bad enough to become good, 
into the not interesting privacy of her erring 
life. One more circumstance, however, 
connected with that life it is necessary, 
inasmuch as it bears upon the story about 
to be related, to make mention of; and then 
we will take our leave, for the present, of one, 
in whose society the reader will probably 
think tha1> he has already, during too long a 
period, been detained. 

Mrs. Hawksley's favourite pastime — a 
recreation which, as we have seen, was 
shared by self-willed Evy — ^was to drive in 
the pony carriage to hear the Cavalry band 
play on the broad gravelled terrace at 
Hampton Court. Had she been eighteen 
instead of eight-and-thirty, the foolish, fri- 
volous woman could not have more thoroughly 
on such occasions enjoyed herself. As is 
the case with coarser natures, and with 
those whose moral perceptions are obtuse, 
her pleasures were not alloyed by any of the 
causes which are to some women, and to a 
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certain extent, a safeguard. Without beings 
precisely bold, she had no sense of shame; and 
therefore it gratified her, instead of wound- 
ing her, to be stared at, commented upon, 
and, without the ceremony of introduction, 
made acquaintance with by a handsome* 
yoimg dragoon, whose ulterior objects whilst 
strolling with the fat, fair and foolish, so- 
called " widow," beneath the lime trees, 
were, it is to be feared, far more fiill of real 
mischief than any which prompted her to set 
'^ common prudence '^ at defiance. 

Little Eveline, pretty, bright, and daring, 
learned, unter den linden^ in the grand old 
avenues, not u few lessons never in after- 
life to be forgotten. Coquetry was natural 
to her, and with her mother's faults she had 
inherited little of that mother's mental and 
moral weakness. Mrs. Hawksley blushed 
just enough, as the saying is, ^^ to swear by," 
when she told her young daughter to say 
nothing to Mr. Bloxholme about Captain 
Vyvyan; but I doubt, if her not greatly 
reverenced mamma had given the child no 
such hint, whether Miss Eveline's instinctive 
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.sense of the " fitness of things " would not 
have been enough to ensure her silence, 
quoad the bold hussar, who had given her 
-such a lovely doll, and who, though he had 
never put in an appearance at Delamere 
Cottage, was, as the domestics in that small 
household knew fiill well, always ^^ on 
the watch to catch missus in the lanes," — 
A state of things which the said domestics, 
with that love of a ^^ scandal," alias a 
"rumpus,'' which characterizes their class, 
hoped, and that avowedly, would come to 
Mr. Bloxholme's knowledge. 

" Whether he's the gentleman what pays 
the bills, or whether he ain't, it's time the 
truth came to his ears, so it is," was the 
frequent remark of the servants, who, for 
the reason that she " wam't a born lady," 
<5onceived themselves to be degraded by 
obeying Mrs. Hawksley for "wage." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Not many minutes after Miss Eveline hady 
in a fit of ungovernable passion, flung herself 
out of hor parent's reach and presence, a 
ring at the house door-bell caused Ally — sa 
rare was the occurrence — to start violently. 
^^ Who could it bo ?" she asked herself; ^* not 
Captain Vyvyan, surely, he could never be 
BO ^ stupid.' " But before she had time to 
settle satisfactorily in her own mind whether 
or not the good-looking dragoon in question 
was, in such a delicate matter, capable of 
guiding his steps discreetly, the door was* 
opened by Martha, and a card, on which 
was engraved the words "Mr. Chamber- 
layne," was placed in Mrs. Hawksley's 
hand. 

She looked at it wonderingly. The name 
was totally imknown to her, and on the 
card there was no address which might have- 
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guided her towards a surmise of the pro- 
fession or calling exercised by her visitor. 

^^ Who can he be? and what, in the 
name of goodness, can he want ?" were the 
questions which bewildered Mrs. Hawksley, 
unmindful of the tags and jags of finery 
which lay around her, asked herself. But 
suspense, when once that tall, middle-aged 
gentleman had taken his seat, was soon over. 
Ally was speedily made to understand (the 
ready tears falling in torrents from her large 
blue eyes) that her folly had found her out ; 
or, as I should perhaps rather say, that some 
one had found out her folly, and that the 
hour of retribution for the same was at hand. 

It is needless to dwell on the details of 
the interview. Mr. Chamberlayne, a hard- 
headed lawyer, with a heart of stone, had 
very willingly undertaken a duty which to 
some men would have been both a difficult 
and a painful one. The act of breaking to 
a cast-off mistress — for in that light he con- 
sidered the forlorn woman about whom 
^^ Bloxholme had once made a fool of him- 
self," — ^the truth, that henceforth she was to be 
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Up the father of her children as a stranger, 
— uriw, by this able messenger, very tersely, 
End without any ^^hmnbugging sentimen- 
tality/' performed; and Mrs. Hawksley was 
madQ aware that, on the condition of not 
makiufj; herself troublesome, and, above all, 
id fiolding her tongue regarding her former 
r^^lutionM with Mr. Bloxholme, an annuity of 
ftfty pounds per annum would be paid to 

^^ And m addition," added Mr. Chamber- 
layiio, ^^ 1 am empowered to say that yoxir 
dAUf^litr^r Dorothea will continue to be en- 
tirely tttkon from your charge, and be 
msifeLViiUily provided for by Mr. Bloxholme. 
Two fmndred pounds, for which I will give 
you a cheque, will be also at your disposal ; 
and, allow me to add, the sooner you vacate 
thi« C4:)ttago the better." 

It was in vain that Ally protested, wept, 
implored. Ears of flesh the middle-aged 
visitor had wherewith to hear, but ^^ feel- 
ing," excepting for himself, was left out of 
his composition ; and, therefore, at the close 
of a visit, which Mr. Chamberlayne made as 
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l)rief as possible, the delaissee one arrived 
:at the conclusion that not only was there 
"no use talking," but that Dora was to be 
no longer daughter of hers ; and that if she 
desired to exist with anjrthing like tolerable 
<5omfort, it was to her own exertions that 
jshe must chiefly look for the attainment of 
her end. 

It is a melancholy fact that of the majo- 
rity of human beings who have felt the 
chastening rod, it cannot, judging by their 
.<5onduct, be said that it is " good for them 
io have been afficted." Mrs. Hawksley, or, as 
we shall in future call her by her assumed 
name of Blunt, proved, as will easily be 
l)elieved, no exception to this rule. After 
her exodus from Delamere Cottage, the weak, 
misguided woman, with "the world before 
her, where to choose her place of rest," 
elected^ after the manner of her kind, for 
unrest^ and made but a feeble effort to, 
with the small sum of money at her dis- 
posal, commence a new and virtuous career. 
To be sure — and this much may in the 
lerring woman's excuse be urged— everything 
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was against her. The very elements of 
success were lacking, — ^personal respecta- 
bility, a " head," even of the poorest, for 
business, and, above all, a sensible, well- 
principled friend of the strong^ sex, who 
could and would have given her, at thi» 
crisis of her life, the benefit of his advice* 
Alone — save for the companionship of her 
wilful, passionate, but warm-hearted little 
daughter, who was, imfortunately, one of 
those terribly quick children, who see so 
much more than is either expedient or con- 
venient — ci'devant Mrs. Hawksley gladly 
availed herself of her sister's offered aid to 
place Evy in a ^^ decent boarding-school." 

^^Not one of your fine seminaries, as- 
they call them," the worthy woman said; 
^Mennings couldn't afford that; but she'll 
be taught her duty to her neighbour and 
hor God. And if so be," added Mrs. Jen- 
nings, with a side glance at the still hand- 
soirio face of her sister, '^ that it suited better 
for Evy to keep her holidays with us, why, 
there '11 bo a bed and a bit o' food for the 
child, let who will want it besides." 
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So Eveline, at the charge of the generous^ 
poulterer's wife, was sent away to a respect- 
able, but inexpensive school, whilst her 
mother — But it may be, perhaps, as well not 
to follow too closely on the steps of that 
unfortunate and erring lady : it is suiBficient 
for the purposes of our story to mention, that 
when, at the age' of fifteen, Eveline, being 
compelled by adverse circumstances to return 
to her mother's side, did so with grievous- 
forebodings of the sad fate which awaited 
her. For Mrs. Hawksley's descent down hill 
had been rapid and disastrous, her money 
had melted into nothingness, her annuity 
was mortgaged, her health impaired; and 
henceforth it was to her yoimg daughter's 
exertions that she Inust be,- almost for her- 
daily bread, indebted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was for some cause best known to herself 
(the chances, however, being that ^^ temper'^ 
was the mainspring of the act) that Mrs. 
JEawksley, after the interview with the gen- 
tleman which made so signal a change in 
her circumstances, changed her borrowed 
surname for that of Blunt. 

^^It's as good as another, for anything 
that I can see," was her remark to Mrs. 
Jennings, when that sensible woman 
suggested that the adoption of another alias 
might possibly prejudice Evy, by exciting 
notice and suspicion in the school where her 
aunt had placed her. ^^ I 've lived like a 
lady as Mrs. Hawksley, and I don't choose 
to let it be known as I'm obliged to Kve 
otherways. As to hurting Evy, I don't 
suppose it 'ud come to that yet awhile, and 
if it did, why let her own father right her. 
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He 's wronged me enough, goodness knows, 
and it's time he was made to feel it." 

An opinion, in which the poulterer's wife 
heartily concurred; hut wishes, as we all 
know, are powerless in such cases. Harvey 
Bloxholme, who had married, properly thia 
time, a lady of good family — one who had 
"presented" him — the sole "pledge" of their 
placid union, with a healthy little girl (a 
child now of about Evdine's age), continued, 
in spite of his misdoings, to flourish like a 
green bay-tree. And Ally was aware that 
so it was. She had learned the fact of his 
marriage and of his daughter's birth ; and 
when the hour of her own last to be borne 
peril came, she, thinking in bitterness of 
spirit of the honoured wife, whom the un- 
owned and soon to be utterly forsaken one had 
seen "with her own eyes," as she informed 
her sister Bessy, " riding, after her confine- 
ment, in her own open carriage, if you 
please, with the nurse and baby in front of 
her, like a duchess," — ^Ally, I am afraid, 
could, despite the, to her, danger of death 
which was now so nigh at hand, have foimd 
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it in bor to curse the offending "parties " by 
her godn. 

'I^lie period of time during which Eveline 
rcjrnainod at Hchool was not destined to pass 
wholly without land-marks by which, in after 
yoAirHj it could stand out conspicuously on the 
broad Ijighway of her life. Till towards the 
doH(3 of the six years during which her 
kind-hearted unclo-in-law not only paid for 
lier teaching, Imt afforded her, during the 
holidayH, the respectable shelter of his roof, 
<j very thing wont well and smoothly with the 
girl, the slur on whose birth and parentage 
b($irig, as Mrs. Jennings hoped and believed, 
uiiHiJH|)(5cted by the ^^ highly respectable" 
Hingl(5 ladies who were at the head of that 
thriving, though inexpensive, Shepherd's Bush 
Acadcjmy. 

Being himself daughterless, the honest 
[)0ult(5r(3r took a fatherly interest in the 
n(5g](j(5t(ul little niece, who, but for him, 
might liav(5 b(H)n early taught more than one 
of the roads which lead to ruin. 

^^ Pretty little trot ! " he used, when watch- 
ing Evy at her books or work, to say to his 
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ii\rife; ^^ t 'ud be a thousand pities to have her 
lost for want of some one to look after her. 
Whilst I live, I'll be a father to her, and 
when I die — " 

The sentence was, as a rule, wound up, in its 
lunfinished state, by a sigh, — a mode of conclu- 
sion to which Mrs. Jennings was so well 
xiccustomed, that she failed to attach any 
meaning thereto. A meaning, however, 
ihere was, and that a deep and serious one ; 
for poor Jennings— a weak man, as is too often 
the case with the impulsive and the generous 
— ^had been blindly led by scheming acquaint- 
ances into the folly of placing out his savings 
at high and ruinous interest. The wearing 
anxiety attendant on this act of imprudence, 
an act which he carefully kept secret from 
his wiser half, was, after many trying 
months, exchanged for a disastrous and over- 
whelming certainty — such a certainty, that is 
to say, as was the signal for the poulterer's 
all but ruin, and eventually, before many 
months were over, of his death. 

The two events combined necessitated 
the removal of Evy from school, and her 
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return to the objectionable guardianship of 
her mother. "Aunt Bessy" would gladly, 
had she been able so to do, have delayed 
yet a little this undesirable consummation, 
Ilitfierto, she had acted a parent's part 
t^jwards the child, and the sorrow, to the 
kindly woman, "of giving the little one up," 
was great. Well was she aware that the 
small school-girl, for whose melancholy and 
disreputable position Mrs. Jennings felt so 
tender and true a pity, entertained a far 
deeper affection for the simple-hearted, 
plainly-dressed "Aunt Bessy,'' whose kisses 
were so warm, and her hug so fervent, than 
the "little one" could find in her heart for 
the well-got-up " mamma," whose poudre de 
rizy and rouge superfine^ so materially in- 
terfered, as the girl was quick to discover, 
with the due performance of maternal caresses. 
Nor, seeing that the love is rare which is 
not increased by the receiving of good gifts, 
must I forget to mention that it sometimes 
happened during the palmy days, when 
trade was brisk, and the world went well 
with the West Country tradesman and his 
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family, that Mrs. Jennings would bring with 
her a present (of an edible nature generally, 
for, between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
Evy's gastronomic tastes were very fully de- 
veloped) for the little niece, who, for the 
simple reason that she had the misfortune to 
be at school, must, according to simple Mrs. 
Jennings's ideas, be in daily danger of starva- 
tion. And neither in the days when she 
both understood and thought as a child, nor 
later, when beginning to put away childish 
things, she might naturally be supposed to 
shrink from ridicule, and strongly object to 
owning kindred with those who bore in their 
persons the outward stamp of poverty, did 
Evy wish, when Aunt Bessy called to see 
her, her kind relation ^^ further"; on the 
contrary, the girl often longed for a sight of 
that plain-featured, motherly face; and on 
that far more dreaded than wished-for ^^ last 
day," a day when ^^good" advice was always 
given to departing scholars, the sense of 
utter forlomness, under which poor Evy 
suffered, would have been greatly lessened 
by the opportune arrival of her aunt at 

VOL, I. D 
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Shepherd^s Bush. Alas! for such early 
learned kaowledge as hers, Eveline had 
already discovered that the "sin (real or 
reputed) of the mother, is hard to be done 
away.'' 

It was a bustling time at Miss Scobell's 
impretending '' Seminary," for Christmas was 
nigh at hand, and the pupils were, with but 
few exceptions, preparing, with light hearts 
and happy faces, for the long-looked-for 
come-at-last delight of going home. A bright, 
rosy-faced girl of sixteen, who, as was the 
case with Evy Blimt, was to return no more 
to ^Hhe Classic house and Classic grounds,^' 
where, within "irksome walls," the "little 
captives " pined, had thrown her arm round 
the waist of her especial friend and crony, 
and, thus enlaced, the two fair maidens — ^the 
petted child of wedded parents, and the 
worse than orphaned girl, who, as she rightly 
feared, might be about to endure grievous 
penance for another's fault — walked slowly, 
and with reluctant steps, along the broad, 
stone-flagged passage (for Overstone House 
dated, though newly christened in its riper 
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years, from more than a century back,) which 
led to the sanctum of the schoohnistress. 

^^ Don't mind it; why should you care?" 
said Mary Donovan, who was Irish bom, and 
wore her heart on her sleeve accordingly. 
^^ She '11 say nothing at all to ye, dear, any 
more than she did to me, when she told me 
not to be thinking about dancing, and plays, 
and — about the men, you know, for that's 
about what it all came to ; and I just let it in 
one ear and out of the other ; and I advise 
you, darling, to do the same." 

^^ I would if 1 could, you may be sure of 
that," was Evy's response to her friend's 
advice ; and then, a short and, authoritative 
" Come in " having followed on her modest 
knock, Evy found herself in the presence that 
she, from some cause to herself as yet unde- 
fined, had more than begun to dread. 

" Sit down, my dear; sit down," said Miss 
Scobell, who, being what George Eliot calls 
a ^^deep-bosomed woman," spoke in a mannish 
voice, and as one ^^ having authority." ^^I 
will not detain you long, though a little 
more time than I usually employ, in giving 
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parting advice to my pupils, may, I think^ 
be profitably devoted to warning you, my 
dear young Mend, against the dangers which 
are pecuKar to vour unfortunate poRition. 
You arc now, I believe, sixteen years old.'' 

^^I was fifteen last September, ma'am,''^ 
put in Evy, shyly, for the exordium had not 
been a pleasant one ; and she was doubtftJ 
whether or not her cause would be benefited 
by explaining that she was younger than she 
was well aware she looked to be. 

'' Fifteen! Oh, indeed!" said Miss Scobell^ 
in a tone which Evy, young as she was, felt 
to be not devoid of offensive meaning. ^^ And 
you are going home — to your mother's, I 
suppose ? " 

Evy's answer in the affirmative wa» 
spoken very low and humbly, for she was, 
for the first time, becoming practically aware 
of the truthftdness of the saying, that the 
sins of the parents (when those same sins are 
not ^^ plated with gold ") are apt to be heavily 
visited on the children. The lesson was not 
a pleasant one; and the chances are, I think, 
rather against than for such lessons, in cases 
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like the present, proving an advantage to 
their recipient. 

Miss Scobell, who, by some means best 
known to herself, had arrived at the know- 
ledge that Evy's mother was not a visitable 
person, was one of those specimens of the 
softer sex who believe it to be their '^ mis- 
sion " to do fierce battle against sins which 
they have never been tempted to commit ; 
and, therefore, after this auspicious begin- 
ning, she went on swimmingly with her 
lecture. 

^' I am ^eatly afi'aid," she said, solemnly, 
^Hhat the example which will be set you, 
.g,nd the teachings of (I fear that I must use the 
word) immorality which you will learn, can 
hardly fail to lessen, if not, indeed, to destroy, 
the effect of those which I have endeavoured 
to instil into your mind. It is painful, very 
painful (and but for the strong sense of 
dooty which actuates me, I might, perhaps, 
avoid the disagreeable task), to speak to a 
daughter of her mother's faults; but, my 
poor child," she added, after a pause, ^^I 
greatly fear — ^indeed, during the past year 
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I lifivo bocomo certain of the shockmg fBLCt — 
thai your mother never was married." 

** Hut indeed, ma'am, she was ; she was, 
indiJijd ! " broke in Evy. " She told me 
mf nijrMelf; and she had a writing — a 
b?tl<jr " 

*^ Which cannot, probably, be fomid. The 
old Htory 1 My dear, I do not wish — ^far firom 
it- to pain you, but I consider it my sacred 
dofdj/ to wani you against the sin which your 
mother committed, and which never in this 
worhl Clin ])e pardoned. You may think 
notliing of HU(jh things now, for you are 
young -too young, I hope " (with a rather 
HUgg(!Mtivo (unphasis on the word), "ta 
un<h)rHtand the enonnity of the evil; but 
wh<jn you find yourself alone, as it were, in 
the world, nhut out from every decent 

llOUHC — " 

Hhe waH interrupted in her terrible enume- 
ration of the evils which this poor child of 
minfortuno had to expect by the victim her- 
H(5lf, who, roused at last to self-assertion, 
(for the habit of awe and subjection had 
liitherto kept her silent,) said, excitedly, as 
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she strove in vain to repress a burst of pas- 
sionate tears, — 

"Miss Scobell! I will not stay in your 
room to be spoken so rudely and wickedly 
to. You are a cruel, bad woman! You 
have been always cross and imjust, and you 
have often made me go hungry to bed, but I 
bore it all because I wanted to be educated ; 
but—" 

" Miss Blunt ! " broke in the indignant 
schoolmistress, who had, at the commence- 
ment of this outburst, been too much 
astonished to give utterance to her senti- 
ments; "I can hardly believe my ears! 
That such impertinence — such — such vul- 
garity, should, in my presence, and by a 
young person brought up in my establish- 
ment, be uttered, is — is enough to — to — 
prevent my ever again admitting a pupil 
situated so disgracefully as you are within 
my doors. There, you may go now." Evy 
dropped a curtsy, which was, in intention, 
anything but respectful. " I never wish to 
see your face again." 

" The wish is mutual, ma'am," the girl, 
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who had read novels, and could talk, as well 
a8 look, older than her years, retorted ; and 
then, with head erect, but with a heart 
brimful of a bitterness which was only too 
likely to work her evil in the days to come, 
fiho took herself from the room, and from the 
house. 

liut, the momentary passion over, reaction 
canio, and tears of penitence and shame 
chased one another down the cheeks of the 
impulsive girl. The sense of abandonment, 
as she trod, alone and unprotected, the 
crowded, busy streets, was very terrible to 
her. She had not been happy within the 
four walls of Miss Scobell's rigidly conducted 
seminary. It was a melancholy fact that 
the growing girls — she, amongst the rest — 
had many a time crept to their hard beds 
with hunger's pangs making themselves felt 
within their craving vitals ; and more often 
than the girl could well have told had she, 
in the wild freshness of her morning spirits, 
longed for the wings of a dove, that she 
might flee away and be at liberty. And, 
now that liberty was hers, now that the old 
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^een door had closed against her, and she 
45tood, poor child, so nearly j " in this bleak 
world alone," gladly would she, after the 
manner of escaped tamed birds, at which 
the wild ones flout and peck, have returned 
to her once-detested cage, there to gratefully 
accept such crumbs of consolation as might 
be extended to her. 

On her way home — such a dismal one, in 
the New Road ! — Evy stopped to say a word 
in passing to her Aunt Bessy, who, ever 
since her husband's death, had, by getting 
up early, late taking rest, and eating ever 
and always the bread of carefulness, done 
her best to make both ends meet. But it was 
uphill work, and rendered still more diflScult 
by reason of her eldest bom, a great hulking 
fellow, who, albeit he had been brought up 
to his father's business, was far more a hin- 
drance than an aid to her. Love of pleasure, 
and a taste for low company, go far towards 
smothering natural love for kith and kin, 
and of the truth of this assertion Aunt Bessy 
-endured many a bitter proof. 

Evy could only stay a few minutes in the 
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little close back parlour, for the cab which 
brought her and her small possessions from 
school was waiting, and sixpences were too 
scarce to be lightly squandered. 

'' Aimtie," said Evy, as she kissed the 
stiU plimip cheek of her best friend, 
^^I dare say that you'll think it odd, but 
I've made up my mind not to be called 
Eveline anymore; it's too fine a name for 
one like me ; and as I 'm Elizabeth, too, after 
you^ dear auntie, Lizzie, henceforward^ 
please, I mean to be." 

Mrs. Jennings took a few moments to con- 
sider, and then, as she set her widow's cap 
straight again, said, — 

'^ I don't know but what you're right, my 
dear. Anyway, keep it honest, that 's a pre- 
cious, let it be what it will." 

And, with these words, the aunt and niece 
bade each other farewell. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Harvey Bloxholme had never, even in his^^ 
youth, been a popular man. Laying down 
the law, whether in society or in the 
"Courts," does not — at least, in my opinion 
— tend to that abnegation of self, which is a 
chief ingredient in the art of making a man 
liked. Dogmatic, hard -headed, and self- 
concentrated, such were amongst the charac- 
teristics of the clever Q.C., whose fees were 
so prodigious, and of whom, seeing that he 
did "well unto himself," the world united in 
speaking highly. 

At the time when my story commences, — 
id est J the time when my young ladies are 
no longer children, and when yomig men 
may be supposed to play a part in their day- 
dreams, — Harvey Bloxholme had been about 
six years a widower. He was a very rich 
man now, with a house in Clarendon Square ; 
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a new house, — ^new, at least, to him, — ^and 
richly furnished for the reception of his 
daughter Florence, who, having reached the 
age of eighteen, was now, for the first time, 
to t^ke her place as mistress of her fiither's 
establishment. Before, however, we enter 
on that important phase of the successfdl 
lawyer's career, it may be as well to slightly 
enlighten the reader regarding a few facts 
connected, not only with Miss Florence 
filoxholme's earlier history, but with that of 
the parent, who was so well inclined to make 
the dShut of his only child a notable success. 
That a lawyer so wealthy as Harvey Blox- 
holme should not have earlier taken to him- 
self a wife, was frequently the subject of sur- 
prise to his friends. He was rich, very rich 
it was supposed, and the '* world" was in 
ignorance of the existence of any "babes" 
to whom the "substance'' of the wealthy 
lawyer could, with justice, be left ; therefore, 
at the age of forty-five, it was, quoth Harvey 
Bloxholme's acquaintances, high time that 
ho turned his thoughts towards matrimony. 
At last, and just when such an event was 
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least expected, the middle-aged man took 
imto himself a wife. His choice, for the 
bride was neither ^^fast " nor a beauty, could 
not be called otherwise than a prudent one ; 
moreover, she was well connected, being one 
of the Wraybanks, of Westercombe, whose 
near relationship to the Flintshires and 
Merioneths, nobody — that is to say, nobody 
whose state of ignorance regarding such all- 
important subjects was not absolutely crasse 
— could be otherwise than cognizant of. 
Miss Wraybank brought no fortune to her 
husband, being, in point of fact, the fourth 
daughter of a clergyman, whose moderate 
preferment was almost his only source of 
income. But, in compensation for the nar- 
rowness of his means, the Reverend St. John 
Wraybank possessed, in the fact of his- con- 
nexions with the peerage, an unfailing source 
of consolation ; and that Mr. Bloxholme, the 
middle-aged aspirant to the hand of his third 
and best-looking daughter, could boast of 
naught save plebeian blood, was a trouble 
which it required all the Q.C.^s wealth, 
to say nothing of the fact of the parson's 
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four portionless daughters, to make amends 
for. 

They were, to cut the matter short, mar- 
ried, and an only daughter (the barrister's 
only child in so far as the world knew, but 
then the world is not behind every curtain) 
was, as I previously mentioned, the result of 
their union. Mrs. Bloxholme, who, during 
twelve years, had been an innocuous and 
little-cared-for ^'element" in the prosperous 
lawyer's life, died when little Flossie was 
too young to fiilly appreciate her loss, and 
left a pleasant memory — for she was a sweet- 
tempered, kindly, imambitious woman — 
behind her. Happily for the deceased woman, 
it had not been '^her nature's plague to pry 
into abuses." Had the contrary been the 
case, and had she not turned a resolutely 
deaf ear to certain suggestive whispers (the 
whispers of a class which, but for the " ugly 
stories," that are as the thousand and one 
enjoyments of their lives, would find exist- 
ence very tame and flat), she might have been 
both a troublesome and an unhappy woman ; 
for, in the very early days of Mrs. Blox- 
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holme's wedded life, and almost before the 
rational, easily-contented woman had settled 
down into the conviction that there was as 
much tenderness in the pages of ^'Black- 
stone's Commentaries" as in the heart of the 
man she had married, the news was bruited 
a^bout that there were others besides herself 
who had claims on what the prosperous bar- 
rister might possibly have characterized as 
his " affections." 

As I before took occasion incidentally to 
remark, Mr. Bloxholme, as is the case with 
many another legal magnate, had* not the 
advantage of being what is commonly called 
3, "man of family." Thoroughly respectable 
people were the parents of the young man, 
who (his father having made a snug fortune 
as a solicitor in a country town) early decided 
that, fortune aiding their endeavours, their 
son should be a greater man than his father ; 
but the Bloxholmes of E verleigh were notHng 
more than respectable, and to be more was 
what the old gentleman ambitiously aimed at. 
" Solicitoring is but a trader after all," 
the proud and fond father remarked to his 
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equally ambitious wife; "but to be a 
baiTister is altogether another guess sort 
of thing. No making out of bills for them ! 
No six-and-eightpences to add up ! And 
it's nasty work, Kitty, though I say it a» 
shouldn't say it, and though my hands are 
as clean, I hope, as most men's; yet it 'a 
nasty work, when all 's said, and as Harvey 
isn't without brains in his head, why, he 
will have to make his fortune after another 
fashion." 

Tlio which, as we already know, Mr. 
Harvey Bloxholme fully succeeded in doing. 
Nevertheless, as there are few roses without 
thorns, and no bed, however sweetly com- 
l^oscd of those favourite flowers, that has- 
not a crumpled leaf amongst the blossoms, 
so in Mr. Bloxholme's side there was a thorn,, 
whilst at his gate there sat a Mordecai 1 
And this thorn? Well, it would be, per- 
haps, both unjust and unfair to quote aa 
bearing on the question the incisive words 
— ^ ^ Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi ; " 
but it would be needless to deny that in 
Harvey Bloxholme's life there was a mystery ; 
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and where there exists a mystery, the 
chances are that there is, or has been, sin. 

The "world," of course, affirmed that so 
it was; and, as I before hinted, had Mrs. 
Bloxholme been weak enough to open her 
•ears to hear, she might, perhaps, have 
learned considerably more than was the 
truth concerning a little fairy maiden, a 
maiden with blue eyes and flaxen hair, in 
whose welfare Mr. Bloxholme was known to 
take an almost parental interest. This child, 
whose ostensible name was Dora Wyngate, 
and who at the time of Mr. Bloxholme's 
marriage might have been about six years 
of age, was domiciled under the roof of the 
barrister's only near relative, a cousin 
namely, by marriage — ^whose husband, they 
being rich and daughterless, had adopted the 
child as their own. The AUnutts were 
rather great people in one of the innumer- 
able sets of society which in London make 
up the mass of visitors and visited. Mr. 
Allnutt was a man who had been almost 
invariably successful in both the small and 
large concerns in which he had from his 

VOL. I. E 
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youth upwards been in the habit of dabbling. 
There are men whose touch turns all they 
handle into gold, and other men whose 
fingers possess no such virtue. David 
Allnutt chanced to belong to the former 
class ; and therefore it was that, with a 
name which, if it did not exactly "command 
respect," could, nevertheless, hold its own 
with tolerable success, the magnificent house 
in Manchester Gate which called Mr. Allnutt 
owner was frequented by not a few persons 
whose characters, as well as their names and 
titles, gave them the entree into far higher 
and, as they are in common parlance design 
nated, more " distinguished circles." 

One of the chief attractions (to young men^ 
that is to say, who admired beauty, and to 
whom a fortune of thirty thousand pounds 
was a desideratum in a bride) which, a& 
time wore on, the AUnutts' house possessed, 
was the presence therein of Dora Wyngate. 
She was a sweet and gentle creature, tall 
and slim, with an absence of self-reliance 
and an evident willingness to sacrifice herself 
to others, which made her, in her limited 
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sphere, but in no conspicuous fashion, not only 
admired, but beloved. The interest, as I 
before said, which Mr, Bloxholme took in 
this young lady was great and unflagging ; 
very remarkably so, indeed, seeing that she 
was merely known to the world as Mr. 
Allnutt's ward. His first visit, after the ex- 
tremely short wedding tour which he allowed 
himself to take, was to his cousin's house, and 
the pretty Parisian watch and chain which 
he presented to the child were repaid by her 
with far more willing kisses than those' which 
she bestowed on the stubby cheek of "Nutty" 
— ^for by that name, following Mrs. Allnutt's 
example, Dora was in the habit of calling 
her guardian. 

As years wore on, the surveillance which 
the eminent barrister had from her child- 
hood exercised over Dora Wyngate rather 
increased than flagged, and when, at the 
age of eighteen, the girl became the happy 
wife (happy, at least, in prospect) of Lord 
Arthur St. George, she did so with Mr. 
Bloxholme^s full consent and approbation. 

Nevertheless, he tied up Dora's thirty 
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thouHand pounds with a tightness which was 
tho cause (a fact of which the anxious man 
long remained happily ignorant) of much 
after misery to the young wife. For Lord 
Arthur was a speculator at heart ; he loved 
good per-centage for his money, and spoke 
of tlie safe investments in 2J per cent. Bank 
Consols, on which prudent people pinned 
their faith, with bitter irony and contempt. 
Tho impossibility, therefore, under which he 
laboured of " turning an honest p^nny " out 
of his wife's fortune, id esty of doing a little 
business in Spanish, BraziKan, or any other 
equally tempting bonds, was a constant 
source of aggravation to this second of the 
Marquis of Uppingham's sons. During the 
drawing up of the settlements, the solicitor, 
who was the hereditary law adviser of the 
Uppingham family, fought hard for better 
terms for his client. A " j ointure " for himself 
of £700 a year was the least, Mr. Wrench 
declared, that Lord Arthur had a right to 
expect; but on this point, Mr. Bloxholme, 
whoso mouthpiece was a legal gentleman of 
the name of Fennell, remained inexorable. 
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Behind the solid wall of fact — the fact that 
Lord Arthur was able on his part to settle 
nothing — Mr. Fennell entrenched himself, 
and £400 per annum, " pin money," with 
an annuity of £700 per annum, in the event 
of Lady Arthur's dying without issue, was 
the utmost that Mr. Wrench was, for the 
noble bridegroom elect, able to obtain. 

The contingency of Lady Arthur dying, 
and leaving her children motherless, had 
been duly provided for. In that case. Lord 
Arthur was to receive £100 per annum for 
the " care and maintenance" of each chUd, 
till the said child or children should reach 
the age of twenty-one, at which period 
every son and daughter, lawful issue of 
the marriage, was to come into possession 
of his or her share of the fortune which had 
been accmnulating (under the watchful care 
of trustees appointed for the purpose) for 
their use and behoof. 

Under these circumstances, it seemed 
more than probable that Miss St. George, 
five-years-old child only, as at the opening 
of this story she was, and happUy ignorant 
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iA her own claims to be a "somebody," 
iTiight very soon come (in her own Kttle 
homo kingdom, that is) to be considered as a 
personage of no inconsiderable importance. 

In the meantime, the millionaire of Man- 
chester Gate suddenly, and almost for a 
fabulous amount of money, fidled, and, 
unable to face the ruin he had wrought, 
fled, accompanied by his wife and her 
splendid jewels, the country of his birth. 

" I am so sorry. They were always kind 
to mc!'^ said pitying Dora, when she heard 
the news ; but Lord Arthur, with an oath, 
bade her hold her tongue, for the man was a 
^* confounded snob," and the sooner she forgot 
him the better. 
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CHAPTER V. 

After his wife's death, an event which 
happened when Florence Bloxholme had just 
reached her twelfth year, it never once 
occurred to Harvey Bloxholme that a second 
wife might possibly add to his domestic 
comfort. The one he had lost he very 
sincerely regretted. She had been a good 
and useful wife to him, had taken many of 
life's petty cares and annoyances off his 
hands, and had never, by the exercise of 
womanly curiosity, worried or annoyed 
him. That he would chance upon another 
helpmate so devoid of troublesome inquisi- 
tiveness was highly improbable ; and, more- 
over, Mr. Bloxholme had had a good deal too 
much experience of bachelor life not to be 
well aware that, even to wealthy gentlemen 
v^ho have passed their twelfth lustre, a state 
of ^^ single blessedness" is not without its 
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chumis. For his age, (most melancholy of 
limitations,) the great Chancery barrister waS' 
still, at sixty-two, a good-looking man, taUy 
with a slight and still juvenile figure; and,. 
wearing, as he did, his own hair, and eke 
his own strong, tolerably well-conditioned 
teeth, there were many women (especially 
those whose legal connexions made them 
an fait of the fact that he was likely ere long^ 
to bo dubbed ^^Sir Harvey") who, for a 
considerable time, ^^ hoped against hope' 
that the views of the wealthy lawyer mighty 
by some happy chance, some ingenious dis- 
play of feminine attractions, be turned again 
towards matrimony ; but, after . awhile, such 
expectations faded away, and the confirmed 
widowerhood of ^^ Flossie's" father became 
by les demoiselles d marier an accepted 
fact. 

In the meanwhile, a circumstance which 
tended not a little to damp the hopes of the 
sanguine, the expensive establishment in 
Hyde Park Terrace was done away withy 
the lease of the house disposed of, whilst the 
lawyer, with the good sense for which he 
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was remarkable, subsided peaceably inta 
'^ chambers." 

The rather more than six years which 
elapsed between Mr. Bloxholme's death and 
Florence's return home, to take her place as 
the head of her father's house, was passed 
by the young heiress in the establishment, 
and under the fostering care, of a Dean's^ 
widow, who '^ took pupils " — ihreej I believe, 
was her outside number — at the rate of £300 
per annimi each, masters not included. This^ 
was certainly paying highly for fashionable 
education, and Mr. Bloxholme, who, as 
women could not be lawyers, did not see 
much reason why their education need be so 
expensive, would probably never have given 
in to such a ^ Apiece of extravagant folly" 
had not the Dowager Countess of Flintshire, 
a widowed " first cousin-in-law, once re- 
moved," of the late Mrs. Bloxholme, insisted 
upon the girl being "brought up as she 
ought to be." 

" K I 'm to have her with me in the holidays, 

as we're half agreed on, I can't have her 

feteKd fi:om some miserable school in the 
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•suburbs that nobody knows anything about," 
said the impertinent old woman, who, like 
most impertinent people, only treated ill 
those who were either mean enough, or in 
sufficiently poor and dependent circum- 
stances to be bullied by her ; and Harvey 
Bloxholme, in spite of his cleverness and his 
eloquence, and, more extraordinary fact still, 
in spite of his many thousands a year, well 
secured, was mean enough to be cowed by 
this under-bred Countess, and — a circum- 
stance which proved her to be, in some 
respects, the cleverer of the two — was even 
weak enough to be outwitted by his dead 
wife's relation. 

And that, too, in the matter of money ! 
The fashion, however, in which the lady got 
the upper hand of the lawyer had better be 
briefly narrated. 

It had been arranged between them that 
^^ Flossie " should spend her holidays with 
her aristocratic relation, for which usefiil ac- 
commodation — the high honour done to the 
young lady being thrown into the bargain — 
Lady Flintshire was to be paid (she being a 
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Dowager Countess of limited means) at the 
rate of £200 per annum. Now, I regret 
to say that Lady Flintshire perfectly 
understood the terms of the bargain. A 
clearer head nor a better memory than hers 
never was unprotected female gifted with, 
and yet, when " Grreek met Greek," and the 
tug of war — ^that is to say, the time for the 
first payment — came, the wily old Countess 
boldly aflfirmed that the agreement was of a 
totally different nature from the one which 
had actually been yerbally contracted between 
the parties. 

"Do you suppose," she wrote, returning 
at the same time the cheque for £25, which, 
as payment for his daughter's six weeks 
board and lodging, Mr. Bloxholme had duly 
forwarded to her, " that I was going to 
alter all my arrangements, to buy a new bed 
and chest of drawers, and have Marchbanks, 
who hates being put out " (Marchbanks was 
her ladyship's maid, and one of the few 
people of whom she stood in wholesome awe), 
" looking as black as thunder for six weeks 
because she had to attend upon Miss Blox- 
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holme, for a paltry five and twenty pounds ? 
I should never have thought of allowing my 
house to be made, three times a year, a con- 
venience of for a less sum than the two 
hundred pounds which you proposed, and I 
accepted, little thinking that you were goings 
to deny it afterwards. However, it don't 
much matter. You may find some person 
who will be glad, for fifty pounds a year, ta 
keep your daughter during the holidays. I 
ainHj and, what's more, I won't ; and I am 
extremely surprised that you should have 
thought such a thing possible." 

So wrote to the world-taught, hard-headed 
barrister, the ''dashed swindling old cat" 
(as he, when out of earshot, called her), who, 
even whilst she penned her letter, felt very 
little doubt of being able to bring (as she 
termed it) the lawyer to his bearings. Nor 
was she, astonishing as the fact may seem, 
disappointed in her expectations. Lady 
Flintshire was capable of '' cowing" even 
'' better " and bolder men than Harvey Blox-^ 
holme ; and she had, moreover, in this case, 
many points in her favour. Her opponent 
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ivas extremely loth to sacrifice the prestige 
{for his daughter) which the passing of vaca- 
tions Tinder the roof of a Dowager Countess 
unquestionably, in this Vanity Fair of ours, 
gives. Lady Flintshire was a thoroughly 
mean " old cat/' and, in this instance, was 
•doubtless playing the part of a swindler. 
There were other homes : one, for instance, 
under the roof of a poor and very distant 
relation of his own, in which Flossie would 
gladly be welcomed— not as a paid-for boarder, 
but as a much-prized relative. But for all 
that, so it was, he clung, as a future 
€haperone and protectress for his child, 
to the woman who was mean and cold- 
hearted, and, as he believed, a cheat, 
whilst he abjured the alternative of display- 
ing (which he longed in his inmost heart to 
do) to the woman who had insulted and 
Btriven to take him in, his imagined utter in- 
diflference to her rank and social influence. 

To do the man only justice, the hundred 
and fifty pounds, or thereabouts, out of 
which her ladyship was endeavouring, as 
he elegantly expressed it, to do him, was 
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not a matter which gave him much concenir 
It was the tone of her letter, and the prick^ 
ing conscience-whisperings, which reminded 
him that not to such a woman as Lady Flint- 
shire, v/cre she ten times a Coimtess, ought 
he to trust his child, that angered him sa 
exceedingly. 

It was an anger, however, which soon 
gave way before that sense of being bullied 
and beaten, which made for the nonce a 
humble man of Harvey Bloxholme. Well 
he knew that he had no intention whatever 
of debating the point at issue with the 
Dowager. The advantages which she had 
to offer were in his eyes so great, that he 
could not choose but yield ; and so thorough 
and complete was his yielding, that he very 
shortly found himself, on a re-perusal of her 
ladyship's note, taking a somewhat different 
view than he had done at first of that 
'^ audacious " missive. 

It did certainly seem, and he almost won- 
dered that he had not thought so at first^ 
an extraordinary thing to pay a lady of the 
Countess's position, in the same way, and at 
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the same kind of rate, as if she were a "person 
who took in boarders." The " old cat," in 
spite of those ancient pussy ways of hers, 
had perhaps a right to expect other treat- 
ment than* she had received ; the which 
bein§ the case, he would, he told himself^ 
write her a civil note, apologizing for the 
" mistake," and setting the matter to rights 
by a "promise to pay," during the time 
which must elapse before he set up house 
again, £200 yearly to the Countess, for the 
board and lodging of his daughter Florence 
during the holidays. 

" And a pretty good thing she will make 
of it," was his inward reflection as he sealed 
the note ; and then, angry with himself for 
having treated with common civility a woman 
whom he knew to be a " cheat," he slowly 
descended the broad steps of the Minerva 
Club, and made his way — in the hope, 
perhaps, of, to a certain degree, in the 
matter of self-esteem, recouping himself — 
to the House of Commons. Having a seat 
in that illustrious assembly ought, he felt 
(but alas ! that had not been produced), to 
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have kept him sacred from the species of 
impertinence which he had just endured. 

" It is so deuced hard to tackle a woman," 
was the M.P.'s last thought, whilst entering 
the lobby, on the subject of the Countess and 
her extortionate demand. There were women, 
however, and one in especial (but then they 
were not Countesses), who could have borne 
witness to a diflferent state of things, and 
might have declared, and that with truth, 
that Harvey Bloxholme had not, as a rule, 
found it difficult to hold his own — aye, and 
more than his own — ^with the sex which he 
was given apparently to hold in but little 
esteem. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The maiden name of Lady Flintshire had 
been Dowker. Her father was a bill dis- 
comiter, '^ awfully rich," with a palace, even 
as had had the AUnutt in Manchester Gate, 
and the reputation of giving '' about the best 
feeds in town." 

Josephine, the only child of the reputed 
millionaire, had been endowed by Nature 
with no beauty to speak of — ^her figure, too, 
was angular and bony; but money and a 
first-rate dressmaker can, if not exactly 
" change all that," at least do much towards 
such a desirable consummation ; and, seeing 
that to espouse Miss Dowker, bones, bad 
complexion, ill tempered, shrewish face and 
all, was looked upon by many an impecu- 
nious young man of family as an ^^ awftdly 
jolly " way of getting out of a hole, the fact 
of her eventually settling down as a Countess 

r 
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expectant need not, I think, be wondered 
at. 

In the mean time, by those whose chances 
were small, and their wit, if anything, smaller, 
Miss Dowker's lack of beauty was sneered at 
in the smoking-rooms of clubs, whilst many 
a would-be aspirant for her hand gave 
utterance to coarse and unseemly jokes at 
the preposterous notion of selling their well- 
looking and highly-esteemed selves (to say 
nothing of their empty pockets) to a girl 
with such a ^^fiightfiil figure-head'^ as the 
rich bill discounter's daughter. 

But in the meanwhile old Dowker, holding 
his head — a wise precaution, under any 
circumstances — ^high above his fellows, lost 
no opportunity of making publicly known 
the fact that he was not, if he knew it, going 
to be such a fool as to give his " daughter 
and his ducats " to some confounded sprig of 
nobility, who would imagine that he (the 
sprig) did him, the bill discounter to wit, 
infinite honour by connecting himself with a 
'' snob." 

^^No, no," the grand old fellow, shaking 
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his bald head, across the broad expanse o£ 
which a few iron-grey hairs were carelblljr 
plastered, was wont to say, ••none of your 
fine quality paupers for my market! My 
Josey" (the yonng lady s baptismal appella- 
tion of Josephine had been in the bosom of 
her &nuly thus shortened, firom her yonth 
upwards till now) "will go, when she 
marries, to a hnsband who isn^t without eggs 
of his own to bring to the fSunily basket. 
IVe seen too much of vour fast lordlinc^ 
and your fortune-hunting younger sons to 
want ere a one of them for a son-in-law/' 

By dint of repeating, in various forms of 
speech, this decision — a decision, the force 
as well as dignity of which were enhanced 
by a portly presence, and a look in the 
man's eye that seemed to say, "Let any 
one dispute my will if he dare," — the 
feet that the Croesus of Great St. Helen's 
and of Manchester Grate was very "parti- 
cular" as regarded the young men who had 
an eye to his daughter came soon to be 
pretty clearly established. So much so, in- 
deed, that when Lord Morewood, a young 
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nobleman, who, under the rose, kept race- 
horses as well as other expensive objets de 
luxe J and whose father, the Earl of Flintshire, 
driven to a late but justifiable severity, re-^ 
fused to pay even sixpence in the pound for 
him to the Jews (a compromise, by the way, 
which would have left them a very fieur 
margin of profit), contrived to run away with, 
the fair Josephine, and to become, without 
loss of time, her lawful husband, it was con- 
sidered among Morewood's firiends that he 
had done well imto himself. But a very 
short time sufficed to make the unfortunate 
young man bitterly regret his bargain. 
Sinister rumours as to old Dowker's solvency 
were, very shortly after his daughter's mar- 
riage, afloat, and, most imfortunately for the 
future domestic comfort of the Morewoodsy 
the said rumours never sank into the depths 
of nothingness and oblivion. But, on the 
contrary, the fact speedily became patent 
that old Joe Dowker, in spite of that country- 
gentleman air of his, — ^^ an air, my dear, sir," 
as a peculiarly simple-minded individual, taken 
aback by the Dowker esclandre^ was heard 
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to remark, "that would not have disgraced 
a duke," — ^was, in reaUty, a man of straw! 

Now, to be saddled with a ci-devant Miss 
Dowker, whose face, under no circimistances, 
would have made her fortune, whose temper 
was questionable, and her manners, to say 
the least of them, far jfrom faultless, was, 
(though perhaps the punishment was not 
greater than he deserved,) hard lines. Lord 
Morewood, however, who, by the way, did 
not live many years after he came to his 
higher title (an event which almost imme- 
diately followed on his marriage), had sense 
enough not only to see that what can't be 
cured must be endured, but to act on the 
conviction that, once married, it is useless to 
"kick against the pricks." He made the 
best — and the "best" was, it must be con- 
fessed, ^ ' bad " — of old Joe Dowker's daughter, 
leaving that lady at his death very ill — con- 
sidering that she was an Earl's widow — ^pro- 
vided for, and with a standing grievance in 
the shape of her only child (a posthumous 
one) — ^a standing grievance, inasmuch as the 
jsaid child was not bom an Earl ! 
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Nor was the "grievance" less bitterly felt 
by the Lady Adora Conway herself than by 
the mother, who, if the child " had only been 
a boy," would have found herself, ifroixi the 
very birth of that highly-favoured mortal, in 
so infinitely better a position. The relations 
between the mother and daughter had never 
been of the kind which begets confidence 
and encourages affection; and now, when 
"Josephine, Countess of Flintshire," had 
reached the age of sixty-five, and the Lady 
Adora, to whom Nature had also, in the 
matter of beauty, been unkind, was within 
four years of her fortieth birthday, existence 
with the two ladies did not run altogether 
smoothly. It is, I think, a well-established 
social fact, that the male element in a house- 
hold, like the egg in a salad, or the yeast in 
the bread making, is on all accounts a most 
useful and advisable adjunct. Women, in 
the presence of the larger-minded sex, are 
apt to subdue their ^'little tempers," and 
check the utterance of their small (by com- 
parison) causes for aggravation; they are, 
in short, under a certain amoimt of moral 
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restraint, wliich is found to act beneficially 
both npon their habits and their dispositions. 
But with the weaker Tessels, when they are 
perforce reduced to wear away their lives 
with only female companionship, to make 
the wheels of time run easily, the case is 
often widely different. There Jfeare been, as 
we all may be more or less ready to avouch, 
exceptions to the rule that women are apt to 
deteriorate, and, as it were, "run rusfy," 
when they live, as the saying is, "by them- 
selves " ; but, nevertheless, I adhere closely 
to my opinion ; and certainly the household 
of the two ladies in question, the widow and 
the daughter, who was approaching the 
confines of old-maidism, could not, fix)m 
whatever cause the misfortune may have 
arisen, be truthfully jdescribed as " a pattern 
of domestic peace." 

Had they been rich, instead of being, for 
their station in life, poor, the chances would 
have been greatly in fevour of there having 
existed a tax less amount of daily jangliag 
than that which made the existence of these 
two iU-matched women so thoroughly " out 
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of tune." With a paltry, as they considered it, 
£800 per annum, — ^not one fraction of which, 
as Lady Adora took good care to remember, 
accrued to them from the despised and 
impecunious Dowkers, what could they do, 
poor souls, (the terms on which they lived 
together being taken into account,) but submit 
to that inevitable narrowing of the mind 
which a concentration on the petty economies 
of life and a separation from the broader 
interests of existence necessarily entail. 

Lady Adora, who had the misfortune to 
imagine herself formed by nature to be a 
wit and a bel esprit j keenly felt that separation 
from, as she styled it, the world both of 
fashion and of letters, of which the Dowkers 
collapse had been, as she did not hesitate to 
affirm, the cause. For a considerable time, 
and till painftdly convinced of the futility of 
the attempt, she endeavoured to gather 
around her a literary ^'coterie," of whose 
names, as visitors at her mother's house, 
she, the Corinne in anticipation, need not 
be ashamed ; but, alas ! the truth that 

" Lips, though mtti/y must still be fed," 
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soon became suggestiyely clear. The houses 
of single ladies, whose incomes do not permit 
of their giving even ^^ little " dinners, are not 
Tisually much jfrequented by gentlemen ; the 
taste for tea is, generally speaking, a purely 
feminine one, it being only the mildest of men 
— ^men, that is to say, of the gentle author of 
" The Task " stamp — ^who find any especially 
"cheering" properties in the by-women- 
beloved herb ; and this being so, those houses 
in which the lady inhabitants are not wealthy 
-enough to "feed with food convenient for 
them" the lions whom they would fain 
:&miliarize, remain, to the detriment generally 
of the said ladies' tempers and spirits, as dull 
as they are respectable. 

By Lady Adora Conway, the semi-adop- 
tion into their family of Florence Bloxholme 
had never been quite cordially approved 
of. Her ladyship was essentially, and from 
peculiar circumstances, both a Rank and a 
Money-worshipping woman. Despising in 
her inmost heart her own mother, because of 
that mother's plebeian descent, and, inasmuch 
as she herself was poor, contemning in her 
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open speech wealth in general, and the £200 
per annum accruing to them, through Flossie's, 
means in especial, she had, nevertheless, the 
spirit both to loathe and resist the bargain 
into which her mother had entered. 

" The girl does not cost twenty pounds a 
year, and it is mean to take it," Lady 
Adora had, after the bargain had been duly 
ratified, said to her mother. But the Countess, 
who knew better than did her daughter the 
extent to which the sum promised by the 
learned Q.C. would add to the comforts of 
their somewhat pinched and necessarily 
frugal household, was not, by so frivolous 
an argument as that which Lady Adora had 
brought forward, to be turned from her 
purpose ; so three times a year, not greatly 
to her own delectation, the child, who, grow- 
ing very quickly out of her girlish frocks, 
spent, as it appeared, less time than do most 
young ladies in the act of 

" Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and childhood meet," 

was duly made over by the Dean's widow 
(an imposing looking lady, who, having 
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descended in the social scale, probably felt 
herself in duty bound to look every inch 
what she had been) to the tender mercies of 
the Dowager Countess. 

" I hate going there ! You have no idea 
how horrible it is. Lady Flintshire has a 
beard, and I have to put my cheek against it ! 
Lady Adora doesn't even make believe to 
kiss me, but she looks — ah ! I cannot tell you 
how she looks, and she has such a haughty 
way with the page boy, who has countless 
coronets on his buttons, that I quite long 
to. pat the poor child on the back, and tell 
him that I, at least, believe him to be a 
himian being." 

It was in this fashion that Florence Blox- 
holme, after a two years' experience of her rela- 
tion's " ways and means," was wont to speak 
of the same to her special friend. Miss Barbara 
Fendall, the said Barbara being nearly four 
years her senior, and a young person of very 
discreet manners, and of an early-formed 
character. It was the close of Barbara's last 
*^half," and Flossie's heart was heavy within 
her, at the thought that on her return to that 
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"seat of learning," she would seek her Mend's 
face in vain. 

" It will be so dreadfol without you," ex- 
claimed the impulsive child. " I shall detest 
the sight of that blank wall opposite ; and 
as for the music and the drawing, I was 
beginning to like them both, but it was only 
because of you ; and now — " 

" Now, dear, you will persevere and be 
good, because of all the excellent reasons I 
have given you for being so." 

"No," sobbed Flossie, for the cab which 
was to take her to Green Street was at the 
door, and the moment for bidding her Mend 
farewell was at hand, " it won't be for ihem, 
but entirely to please you. Tell me it will 
please you that I should get on, and be good, 
and all that, and I will try," the girl added, 
imploringly-so imploringly, that Barbara 
had nottheheart to tell her that abetter, higher 
motive for eventual success was sorely needed. 

Barbara Fendall was already an heiress ; 
not so large an heiress as half-unconscious 
of the fact, Flossie was expected to be, but 
still a girl whose "prospects" were assured^ 
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and whose forty thousand pounds would, to 
say nothing of an attractice person, eflfectu- 
ally save her from the gloomy fate of com- 
pulsory old-maidism. She was, as I have 
given the reader to understand, a sensible 
and well-principled girl ; not impulsive, as 
was poor Florence, but given, even at the 
early age of eighteen, to weighing the sub- 
jects which might chance to aflfect both her- 
self and those in whom she felt an interest, 
with prudence and right-mindedness. 

" You must try and remember all the 
wise things we have talked about," she, with 
a smile which she intended should be cheer- 
ing, said to the weeping girl. ^^You are 
not to let your foolish little head run upon 
nonsense; and above all,'' holding up a 
warning finger, ^^ I charge you not to read 
novels at Lady Flintshire's." 

"But, Rita, there is nothing but novels 
there to read; and if you only knew how dull 
it is ! I am sent out to walk with Lady Flint- 
shire's maid early in the day, before people 
are about, and after that the day seems as^ 
if it never would end." 
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"Well, dear, all I can say is, that you 
must make the best of it. As it seems that 
^ healthful play ' is not to be had in Green 
Street, why, you will have to fall back upon 
^ books and work.^ " 

" But, Rita—" 

" Yes, dear, I know ; but I will take care 
that you have books — ^books, I mean, which 
are both amusing and good for you, and 
then you will have to practice, and to go 
on with your drawing." 

" I don't care for drawing." 

"All the more reason for going on with it. 
There is no tonic in doing only what we 
like. But it is time for both of us to leave 
now, Flossie. I may come and see you, 
I suppose, if it should happen that Sir 
Richard were to bring me up to London ? " 

" I don't know — I can't say," stammered 
Flossie, growing very red, by reason of her 
painful inner consciousness that neither Sir 
Richard Fendall, who was only very re- 
cently created baronet, nor his niece, whose 
father, now some years deceased, had made 
his fortune by what Lady Flintshire called 
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*^ doctoring," would, should they take the 
trouble to pay her a visit, be likely to 
meet with even common civility from either 
of the two ladies, who, in that doubtless ari- 
stocratic, but extremely dingy abode, kept 
<5areful watch and ward upon the privileges 
of caste. 

Barbara laughed merrily. "I see ex- 
actly,'^ she said; ^^ don't mind about telling 
me, darling. Most people make themselves 
ridiculous in some way or other ; and I dare 
say your relations have not so many enjoy- 
ments in life, that they can afford to forego 
ihat of snubbing such humble people as 
<50usin Richard and me." 

She had given her last kiss to the sorrow- 
ing and half-puzzled child, and had sprung 
into the handsome carriage that was in wait- 
ing for her, before Flossie had a moment's 
time to gather up her faculties. How bright 
the liberated pupil looked, as she gaily waved 
her well-gloved hand in adieu to the windows 
of the old house ! And Florence, as the high- 
stepping horses bore her friend away, found 
it hard to understand how the unpleasant 
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word which that fidend had iised — the wordy 
namely, that inipKed for herself a lower grade 
in the social scale than that occupied by- 
Lady Flintshire — could have escaped her 
lips. 

" / shouldn *t feel humble, that I know, if 
/ had such a carriage," the girl said to her- 
self. Nevertheless, it was not because of 
that gay equipage that she envied (for she 
did envy) Rita, but for the reason that there 
was a " Cousin Richard," a man, in short, 
in the home to which Barbara was bound ! 

I am afraid that at the age of fourteen 
Florence Bloxholme's liking for her own sex 
was, with the one exception of her well-loved 
Rita, a feeling that, to say the least of it^ 
was very decidedly dormant. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In the rooted dislike — a dislike which she 
did not even attempt to overcome — which 
Flosgie bore to her ^^ grand" relations, the 
child (if I may still, seeing that she is 
sixteen, and tall of her age, continue so to call 
her) was kept a good deal in countenance by 
the world in general ; for a more unpopular 
pair of ladies — I may even go further, and 
declare that a more detested, by their ac- 
quaintances, pair of unprotected females than 
the ones which wrangled away their days in 
Green Street, could hardly, in all England, 
be found. 

"And I'm sure I don't wonder at it,'^ 
Flossie, in after-life, and when she discovered 
how far she was jfrom being alone in her 
estimation of her relations, used to say, "for 
they are both as hard and unfeeling as 
stones, — and so pugnacious ! It 's my belief 

G 
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that quarrelling is more to them than meat 
and drink ! " 

And so well-nigh it was. The poor souls 
needed excitement, and in contradicting, 
d Voutrance^ one another, they, in some sort, 
found it. Flossie's high spirit, together with 
the fear — one which had now become common 
to both mother and daughter — of losing the 
good things that two hundred a year can 
purchase, enabled her, young though she 
was, to hold her own against the dowager 
and her daughter. The fact that, but for 
the barrister's contribution to their income, 
certain variety affording trips to Eastbourne, 
Worthing, and other popular places of sea- 
side resort, would have been hopelessly be- 
yond their reach, tended not a little to the 
placing, when it was a question of Flpssie's 
*^ pertness," a bridle (in that yoimg lady's 
presence) on the elder women's tongues. 

^' Really, papa," Florence, laughingly, 
boasted one day to her father, with whom 
she was passing an hour at the '' Zoo," ^^ I 
almost think that both Lady Flint and cousin 
Adora are half afraid of me. I am allowed 
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An opinion of my own, and can venture to 
43ay that black is black, when one of them 
affirms it is white, without rmining the risk 
of having my nose snapped oflF." 

" You don't say so ? It 's more than / can 
boast of," responded the Q.C., as he took 
steady and judicious aim with a hali^enny 
bun at the outstretched paw of a grasping 
old baboon, " Take care what you 're about, 
though, child. Be womanly, whatever you 
are. By Jove ! I would rather see you with- 
out a nose, than cursed with the adamantine 
strong-mindedness of those Green Street 
females. Gad!" he continued, as if either 
talking to himself, or to some other equally 
congenial spirit, '^ how those two women are 
hated!" 

Florence was silent for a few moments, 
ruminating on these last words, and then, in 
the simplicity of her heart, she said, — 

" Not by everybody J surely, papa ? There 
are some people whom they appear so very 
fond of — people who, like me," laughing, 
^* can say anything without being snubbed." 

" Ah, you mean some of the big- wigs, I 
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suppose — rich old Mrs. Mathewson, for 
instance, and perhaps — " 

Flossie, whose memory had run playfully 
back to a blissful period, about a month pre- 
viously, when, during her summer holidayB,, 
she had enjoyed, as nothing much over sixteen 
could have enjoyed, a five weeks^ sojourn by 
the sea, conducted on the economical prin- 
ciples in vogue with her relations, here inter- 
rupted her parent's suggestions by a burst of 
merry laughter. 

'' I beg your pardon, dear papa, and the 
monkeys for astonishing them," she, in 
answer to her father's look of surprise, said ; 
" but I suddenly remembered what fim Frank 
Chamberlayne and I had at Ryde about poor 
little Lady Clementina Tilbrook's groom of 
the chambers — " 

^^ Lady Clementina's! Why, her father 
was the poorest peer in the peerage, and I 
don't suppose his daughters have more to Kve 
upon than the interest of £6,000 a piece," 

'' I don't know ; I never heard about Lady 
Clementina's money. She lived in a tiny 
cottage covered with creepers," 
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" And with creeping things innumerable, 
both small and great beasts, rmming wild 
about her ears. I quite understand, my dear. 
'Go on.^^ 

" Well, she certainly didn't seem rich, 
poor thing, and was very meek, and just a 
little deformed; so that somehow I didn't 
quite understand why I was told," laughed 
Flossie, " not to be afraid of her." 

"Ah! you didn't know, my dear, that 
Lady Clementina is a duke's daughter, and 
4hat Lady Adora, singularly enough, for 
nimia familiariUis pamt contemptitm — and 
being one of the ' order ' herself, she oughtrit 
to entertain such an ultra respect for the 
peerage — " 

" But," again broke in Flossie, " I was 
^ing to tell you what it was that Frank and 
I thought such fiin. Lady Clementina had 
tonly one man-servant — a rather shabby-look- 
ing one, out of livery — a ^general in-door 
man,' Frank called him ; but Lady Adora — oh, 
how we did long to laugh, but didn't dare 
4o ! — ^more than once spoke of ' John ' to Lady 
dlementina as her groom of the chambers," 
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" No, reallj, how good ! Such a delicate- 
piece of toadyism ! Now I wonder/' mused 
the lawyer, " why I never have the chance 
of hearing that kind of good thing. It 's like 
my luck ! " And Mr. Bloxholme, seeing in the 
distance an acquaintance with whom he 
wished to hold converse, moved forward at a 
brisker pace, leaving Florence, as she kept 
her place in silence by her father's side, to 
muse on that happy seaside time, when clever, 
amusing Frank Chamberlayne was so often 
the companion of her strolls, and the sharer 
in her girlish amusements. He was the 
nephew of her father's friend (the George 
Chamberlayne, to wit, who had been em- 
ployed in the delicate task of settling " with 
old Block's mistress"); and the young man 
having taken honours at Cambridge, the 
veteran barrister was proud of his relation^ 
and, seeing that the latter was not very likely 
ever to stand greatly in need of such aidy 
was quite ready to give him a helping hand. 

But for the pecuniary reasons with which 
we are already acquainted, both Lady '' Flint"^ 
and her daughter would have been inclined 
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to give the snub direct to a young man who 
did not put forth the sKghtest claim to be 
"one of them;" but things being as they 
were, and the ^^ seaside " not being London, 
they shut their eyes (especially after they 
perceived how greatly Lady Clementina was 
taken with Frank) to the ^^ liberties" which 
that young gentleman permitted himself to 
take. 

And sooth to say, even these two world- 
wearied women felt the influence of the fresh, 
salt air, as it blew upon their soured faces. 
The very echo of Lady Adora's domineering 
voice (unconscious compliment to Nature) 
sounded, at Ryde, less hard and unpleasing 
than it was wont to be at home; and the 
Coimtess l)owager, after she had once in- 
dulged in the pleasure of attending the early 
market, and bargained for her own fresh 
pair of soles, was, for the time being, alto- 
gether a different woman. The very sight 
of those thoroughly unconventional females, 
the market women, with their weather-worn 
faces, their tucked-up sleeves and petticoats, 
— ^women to whom clung the perfume of the 
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sea and of its treasures, and on whom the 
^^ finery" of a Lady Adora Conway would 
have had precisely the same eflfect as if it 
had been brought to bear upon a dog-fish, 
— ^was not without its momentary influence 
upon one who, having been n6e Dowker, 
might be supposed to possess some of the 
instincts of the " conunon people." Be this, 
however, as it may, the fact that those weeks 
of seaside liberty were glorious ones to 
Flossie, and that the looking forward to 
them helped (with other aids, for she did 
not altogether neglect her Mend's advice) 
to get her through the otherwise tedious 
"scholastic" year, is patent; and in after- 
life the memory of those simple pleasures 
— pleasures of which even the familiar ques- 
tioning of a female fish-seller at the open 
window, of "Shrimps this mom 'm?" was 
one which would recur, more than half in 
sadness, to her mind — in sadness, inasmuch 
as the wear and tear of life so painfully 
and effectually rubs away the taste for 
simple pleasures, and for the mild excite- 
ments which in early youth are productive 
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of such infinite enjoyment — such purelj^ 
innocent deKght. 

Before Barbara had left school a year, she 
ivrote to Flossie announcing her engagement 
io be married. The letter was characteristic 
of the writer, and as it has the merit of 
not being prolix, it shall be given at 
length : — 

" Dearest Flossie, — After all my preach- 
ments to you on the folly and imprudence of 
marrying early, you will be surprised to 
hear that my wedding-day is fixed for this 
day two weeks. My cousin Dick — I call him 
<;ousin, though we are ever so far removed — is 
the best fellow in the world ; and his father, 
who is the dearest of old men, has had two 
paralytic strokes, and wants us to be, with- 
out loss of time, married. These are my 
Teasons for^ and as those against giving my 
oonsent were trifling, besides being, in my 
opinion, selfish, I agreed to please two people 
whom I really like and respect. As to love, — 
but you know, dear, that I always tabooed 
thai subject, — I am quite sure that, either to 
tave or to give too much of it, is a mistake. 
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People are either parted by death or other- 
wise, and their hearts are ahnost broken, or 
they remain together, and are exacting and 
sensitive to a degree that destroys all the 
comfort of life. The resumSy dear child, of 
this my prosaic piece of writing, is, that / am 
not the least in love with the cousin Dick 
who is so soon to be my husband. I send 
you his photo, by which you will perceive 
that he certainly is not handsome ; but he is 
manly, energetic — ^has a will (which every 
man should have) of his own — ^has not the 
slightest tendency towards that vice of the 
Anglo-Saxon (as Thackeray calls it) yclept 
flunkeyism, which means, as of course you 
know, making a fiiss about, say a Marquis 
which you would not make about a * com- 
mon ' man, and thinks (as, indeed, he has 
told me) that I shall make him a ^ very jolly 
wife.' And now, dear, as to bridesmaids. 
Is there the remotest chance of your being 
allowed by those lively, middle-aged rela- 
tions of yours to, what is called, officiated 
If you care to be one of the foolish virgins 
who are to follow, dressed up in white and 
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primrose colour, with cowslips in their bon- 
nets, in my train, write and tell me so at 
once. I think I could manage it, for your 
father is an old friend of Sir Richard's ; and 
though he (Mr. Bloxholme, I mean) won't 
quite like it coming to a question of ' Will 
you, or will you not?' with her ladyship 
(by the way, why is it that a Countess, even if 
she be poor, and dull, and old, and disagree- 
able, can make a clever man like your father 
afraid of her ? ), I think that on this occa- 
sion he would exert himself, and have his 
way. 

When Florence received this letter, she 
had passed her seventeenth birthday; and 
being, as the saying is, old of her age. Miss 
Fendall was, perhaps, justified in writing 
to her as though more actual years had, in 
truth, passed over her sunny head. The 
short Easter holidays were approachingy 
the spring was bursting forth in all its glad- 
some glory, and to Florence, the bare idea 
of being bridesmaid to her friend, and of 
wearing artificial cowslips on her head, was 
as a foretaste of a higher state of existence. 
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Of course she would " care " to be an atten- 
dant ^^ virgin" on the great occasion. Care! 
She would rather think so, indeed ! And if, 
for the event was to take place during the 
holidays, her '' lively relations," as Barbara 
saucily called them, should be inclined to 
make themselves, for the occasion, more than 
usually unpleasant, why then Flossie, as she 
wrote to the bride elect, would pluck up a 
spirit, and have her own way. 

^'I don't care one bit what they say," 
wrote the girl, whose " wilfulness" was very 
frequently only condoned by reason of that 
yearly sum, which, as I before said, now 
that they had grown to consider it as part 
and parcel of their income, would have been 
sorely missed both by the Countess and her 
daughter. ''Ji they make any difficulties, I 
shall go to papa at his chambers, and ask 
him. I did go once, when I wanted a new 
hat, and it was the very queerest old place ! 
A winding staircase, a thousand years old; 
and papa, who had just come from some 
Court or other, with bands — don't they call 
them ? — on, like a clergyman, sitting in an 
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arm-chair, in such an old blocked-up-with- 
books-and-papers room! He didn't expect 
me, and looked so astonished ! Blue muslin 
and me were so different from anything else 
that was there. However, he said ^ Yes ^ 
directly, and called me a little goose. What 
fim it will be when I am — ^not Mrs. Bloxholme, 
but the same thing almost — ordering dinner^ 
and receiving company, youy darling Eita, 
before anybody, and nevevy if I can help it, 
the ^cats.' But I'm not going to think of 
that now, but of your wedding, you darling 
Barbarina, and of the fun — oh, won't it be 
fiin ! — of being bridesmaid. I wonder who the 
other five are, and I only hope they won't be 
short, and make me look like a Maypole. 
Mrs. Dormer says that I shall not look well 
in primrose ; but that 's all spite, because she 
can't be a bridesmaid herself. Now mindy 
dear, it's all settled. There is no ^ if ' in the 
matter, I am to be number six, or majoi't I 
be number one? — ^for you know I like that 
best, and I shall never be jealous of Mr. 
Fendall. I wish he were handsomer, and I 
wish you were to change your name ; and. 
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above all, I wish that you loved him as much 
as I mean to love the tall man with dark 
eyes and a thin nose (whatever else about 
him is right or wrong, his nose must be thiriy 
there is no doubt about that,) whom / intend 
one of these days to marry." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Miss Bloxholme did not without difficulty 
have her own way in the matter which she 
had declared to be so easy of accomplishment. 
The Q.C. was very ready to give his young 
daughter pleasure, and declared that Sir 
Richard Fendall, being one of his oldest 
friends, his girl being bridesmaid on the auspi- 
cious occasion was the most natural thing in 
life ; but when it came to the point, he could 
not bring himself to tackle the ^^ old witch,'^ 
(as he disrespectfully called the Countess 
Josephine) in Grreen Street. 

" But, papa," said Flossie, who was pay- 
ing a second domiciliary visit to her father^s 
dingy chambers, and had, in defiance of 
order and decorum, perched herself on the 
arm of one of the oldest and greasiest of 
possible black-leather chairs, '' why (may I 
ask) should you tackle her ? / rather like a 
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turn up with the Countess Josephine, as she 
calls herself: it really is quite a rehef when 
it has been raining all day to — " 

^' Why, child, at your age bad weather 
for a day should not matter.'^ 

^^ Oh, but indeed it does, and there are 
occasions — ^when, for instance, one has had 
some eight hours of what the Yankees call a 
' bad time ' — when one feels quite desperate, 
especially in Green Street, and if you will 
only give your consent — " 

^' Well, my dear, you may go, of course, 
if it can be properly managed ; but, if I 
remember right, Lady Flintshire has nothing 
but a page — " 

^^Ah, but then he is all over coronets, 
which, of course, makes him invaluable as a 
protector. Alfred isn't a strong Kttle boy, 
and finds the dinner-tray ^ dreadftd heavy,' 
he says, but he shines beautiftdly, blue and 
silver, the Flintshire colours, you know; and 
if I ivere to be put under his care — " 

'^My dear," said the Q.C., rubbing his 
leg, ^' you are talking nonsense." 

"Ami? I dare say. But, papa, if, as 
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Barbara wishes me to do, I were to go the 
day before to Grandison Grardens, and that 
Sir Richard's footman — " 

" Oh, if that can be done I have no objec- 
tion; only don't let me be bothered about 
it. And you must be careful with Lady 
Flintshire ; she is old, you know," said the 
barrister, who did not, perhaps, quite like to 
give the real reason (namely, that his anta- 
gonist was a peeress of the realm) why it 
was his daughter's duty to give ^^ honour 
due'' to that somewhat truculent "old sol- 
dier." " There is not the least use, but tho 
contrary," continued Mr. Bloxholme, who, 
having looked at his watch and found that 
he had five minutes at his own disposal, 
resolved on turning the said five minutes to 
account by bestowing one of those moral 
aphorisms which, on the like occasions, are 
usually so utterly thrown away, upon his 
heedless daughter. " There is no good to 
be gained, but, on the contrary, infinite 
mischief may be done by irritating any one 
whose tongue has a better chance than your 
own of making itself heard in the world." 

VOL. II. H 
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" But, papa, dear, I really do not want to 
say anything against Lady Flintshire." 

^ ^ Wait, will you, my dear. You are so 
impatient. I am only telling you, for your 
future guidance, you know," and the bar- 
rister, pendent from whose throat were also 
on this occasion the cambric bands, wHch, 
in his young daughter's sight, lent to his 
appearance a nameless dignity. " You 
should never forget, especially when with 
persons of higher rank and position than 
your own, that tho^e with whom you are 
talking may have the power, as well as the 
ivish — the idea is a horrible one ; but " — ^mu- 
singly — "the pleasure of wounding morally 
those whom you dislike is quite as great, I 
believe, as is that felt by some brutal natures 
— of putting their adversary to physical pain. 
'That^ however, is neither here nor there: what 
I wish you to understand, Flossie, is this, 
that it is the most stupid, as well as the most 
dangerous, thing in life to make an enemy. 
Of course it is very pleasant to speak one's 
mind, and very disagreeable, especially when 
one feels one is right (which everybody^ 
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whether he or she be right or wrong, does 
feel), to hold one's tongue. But a pleasure 
may be bought too dearly, and it is bought 
fiar too dearly when it may give a spiteful 
old Countess — aye, even such a poor, and, as 
you may think, such a despised one as Lady 
Flintshire — ^the inclination to do you harm.'' 

" But, papa—" 

" One moment more, my dear, and then 
you will have to absquat, for I 've something 
else to do besides," with a grim smile, 
"giving advice gratis to you. There does 
not exist the person — this^ take notice, is 
what I wish you to bear in mind — whose 
tongue, however insignificant its owner may 
seem, is not capable of doing you mischief. 
They tell half^ or they give a false colouring 
to a whole, which, if narrated frankly and as 
the thing really happened, would probably 
wear a widely different aspect. And re- 
member, too," added the toil-worn man, who 
had risen from his chair, and, a little to his 
daughter's surprise, was walking, seemingly 
absorbed in his subject, to and fro the small 
unoccupied space of a room which, by reason 
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of the " law" that had been discussed therein, 
had grown dust-covered and venerable, and, 
to bright Flossie's thinking, far from agree- 
able in more senses than one, "remember 
that the mischief which is done in this way- 
is of a kind that the often innocent suflFerer 
has no means whatever of guarding against, 
or rendering nugatory. How is he, or she 
(the hes do not matter so much, they can 
generally take good care of themselves), — 
how is a poor girl, or a helpless woman to know 
that some tongue — a fellow-woman's, of course 
— whether of malice prepense, or, far more 
frequently, it must be owned, from that love 
of babbling which is inherent in the sex — has 
been saying that of her which, if not pre- 
cisely scandalous, yet does infinite harm to 
the object of such foolish and ill-natured 
talk? And not knowing, how can she — 
meaning you, Flossie, for you are mother- 
less, impulsive, and not ill-looking — I won't 
flatter you, child, by saying more — ^how can 
you defend yourself from the secret attacks 
which your own want of caution may have 
brought upon you ? " 
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He came to a stand-still — ^that tall, slight, 
dignified-looking man — in firont of the grimy 
leathern chair, on the arm of which liis 
daughter had, in her careless, half-childish 
&shion, seated her decidedly attractive-look- 
ing person ; and the dark, deep-set eyes of 
the more than middle-aged barrister softened 
as they gazed upon her. 

Florence laid her little hand, taper- 
fingered and of a healthy rosiness, upon 
his arm. 

" Papa," she said, — ^for, seldom as they 
met, and undemonstrative as was his nature, 
the feeling that he was her father caused her 
to be not in the least in awe of him, — " you 
are anxious about something! / know it, 
silly as you may think me ; and that some- 
thing is," looking with tender eyes, on which 
two tears were glistening, into his, ^^ your 
foolish, troublesome Flossie. And, papa," 
clinging to his arm, for he was moving away, 
annoyed, perhaps, as men of his type and 
habits are wont to be by any suspicion of 
the kind,' which Florence had, in her 
thoughtless ignorance of human nature, let 
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fall — "please, do please, let me say what 
I want to say. Don't be angry, dear, 
let me come and live with you. See 
what a great big girl I have grown, and I 
should soon learn about housekeeping and 
things. Besides," she added, her soft full lips 
parting in an arch-smile, which disclosed the 
very whitest of teeth, " you know, if I were 
away from that horrid Lady Flintshire, I 
couldn't well make an enemy of her." 

Never, perhaps, since he had grown to 
man's estate, had the heart of Harvey Blox- 
holme been so near to melting into tender- 
ness, as at that moment he felt the organ within 
his breast to be ; and yet the only sign of 
softening which he showed was a pressure of 
his broad hand on the girl's shoulder, and 
the words, kindly said enough, but which 
peremptorily refused her prayer, — 

" My dear, it wouldn't do ; you must wait. 
Young ladies don't come out till they are 
eighteen, and I can't be bothered with 
governesses. And now I must send you off. 
That poor woman who came with you'' (in 
the extra -aristocratic establishment over 
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which the Dean's portly widow presided, 
there was attached a middle-aged ladies'- 
maid, whose duty it was to act in some sort 
the part of duenna towards the elder pupils) 
" must be tired to death with waiting. You 
did not come in a hack-cab, of course? 
That 's right— a choice for you young girls 
between small-pox and impropriety. Now, 
Floss, mind what I say, and don't ride the 
liigh-horse too much with her ladyship. It 's 
all very well for a person of my age and 
standing, but at yours — ^well, well," as the 
soft warm lips were pressed upon his fore- 
head, " little girls ought to be seen and not 
heard." 

^^And I shall be seen soon," said, or, 
rather, sang, Flossie, as she danced from the 
dull old room. '' Eighteen next birthday ! 
And then wonH I have some fun ! The idea 
of not being heard as well! What utter 
nonsense some dear old people do talk ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"Well, Wallis, it's all right! I've got 
papa's leave ; and as I shall help to choose 
the bridesmaids' dresses, Miss Fendall says 
I ought to go there to-morrow. Dear Rita ! 
How glad she will be ! I can't fancy her 
being married without my standiiig behind 
her with her bouquet." 

"Can't you, now, miss?" remarked the 
sympathizing handmaid; adding a remark 
which, as they in the hired fly jogged slowly 
onward, had a slightly depressing effect upon 
Florence. "You've got to speak to her 
ladyship first, haven't you, miss ? and it 's 
possible, ain't it, that she won't be agree- 
able ? '' 

' ' Agreeable ? • I should think not ! " re- 

joined the girl, with a rather uncheerfiil 
laugh; "but she'll have to give in," — and^ 
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having so said, Miss Flossie began thinking 
out the matter. 

She had a tolerably courageous spirit of 
her own, and neither as a woman nor a 
Countess had Lady "Flint " (possibly, in part, 
because of the Dowker blood which thickened 
. in her veins) succeeded in inspiring her 
young relation with fear. I may, indeed, go 
farther, and, as she had herself averred, 
admit that there were moments, dull and 
dreary ones enough, when the " quiet which 
to quick spirits is a hell," would prompt the 
girl to utter the one small word, the "little 
matter '^ that was capable of kindling a 
tolerably good and rousing "fire" in the 
stagnate atmosphere of her ladyship's fosty 
drawing-room; but on those occasions the 
^^ matter" which the girl had naughtily 
stirred into a blaze was, probably, an aflFair 
of, to her, little or no moment ; whereas, in 
the present case, her whole heart was set 
upon success; and this being so, the step 
with which she entered the well-darkened 
drawing-room was far less assured, although 
ihe eflFort (always a great one) to endure 
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without visible repugnance the touch of her 
ladyship's hirsute lips was decidedly more 
successful than usual. 

"Well, my dear, what have you come 
about ? Adora ain't at home," said her 
ladyship, as she divested herself of her 
spectacles, and peered, with the keen dark 
eyes, which had once been rather handsome, 
into the blooming face of her young visitor. 
A shabby-looking old Countess, even when 
she was got up for visiting, was Josephine^ 
Lady Flintshire; the dress which, on the 
present occasion, she wore, had been dyed, 
and on its brown surface there were grease 
stains, whilst her cap, and eke the wrinklea 
on her face, were (as Flossie noticed in the 
late March sunset light which fell upon them) 
receptacles, and not unmeet ones, for the 
dirt which, in London as elsewhere, is apt in 
hollow places to accumulate. 

Florence was glad that Lady Adora was. 
out. The Countess, especially in her shabby, 
stay-at-home dress, was by far the easiest te 
"come round." "Coming round" Lady 
Adora Conway was, indeed, an experiment 
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that few would be inclined to try, and in 
which fewer still, were they so courageous as 
to attempt it, would be likely to succeed. 
To get her business over, therefore, before 
"Ady's" return, was, of course, a great 
object with Florence ; for which reason she 
opened her budget at once. 

^^I am come," she began, boldly enough, 
" to say that my old schoolfellow, Barbara 
FendaQ— " 

^^ One of the Fendalls of Worcestershire ? " 
interposed the Countess, who, the dingier 
grew herself and her surroundings, the more 
studiously did she seem bent on keeping up 
that intimate knowledge of the peerage and 
^^ county families " which forms so important 
a part of. Anglo-Saxon education. 

With a nod of her head, which might or 
might not have been taken for assent, im- 
patient Flossie continued her appeal. 

^^ Barbara is going to be married on 
Tuesday fortnight, and has asked me to be 
one of her bridesmaids. As I shall be here 
at the time, I — or papa, I believe it was — 
thought that you ought to be asked about 
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my going. I should dine and sleep the 
night before in Grrandison Grardens — '' 

^^ Grrandison Grardens ? " repeated Countess 
Josephine, pricking up her aristocratic ears 
at the mention of a locality in which only 
the highly fortune-favoured ones of the 
world could, with any regard' to prudential 
motives, exist. "And who lives, pray, in 
Grrandison Graydens ? '^ 

"Sir Richard Fendall; and it is his son 
whom Barbara is to marry. He is her 
cousin, and she has forty thousand pounds — " 

"I see; a sensible family arrangement. 
No, my dear, I have no objection; only, 
mind, don't bring these people upon us. We 
can't have Jack, Tom, and Harry, although 
they may be very respectable persons, I dare 
say, calling here just because they happen to 
know you.^^ 

" They don't know me yet, any of them, — 
I mean, except Barbara," said Florence, be- 
ginning, for her temper was quick, to fire up ; 
" and I think it so good of her to ask me." 

" Very, I dare say, and, as I remarked 
before, probably there is no harm whatever 
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in your friend, only, you see, she is not one 
ofus; and it requires so much watchfulness 
— ^you havenH an idea — ^how should you at 
your age ? — ^to keep that kind of person at 
arm's length." 

" Stupid, vulgar old wretch ! " said 
Florence^ to herself, as she was driven 
schoolwards. " ^ One of us,' indeed ! I have 
heard papa say that her father was an old 
rascal, and would never have been visited, 
or have ventured to propose to anything in 
the shape of a lady, if he had not made 
no end of thousands a year by his villainies, 
and been clever enough to have one of the 
best French cooks in England. ^ Jack, Tom, 
and Harry,' too ! Such an idea ! I only 
wish that any Jacks or Toms would look in 
occasionally at that stupid old den. But 
they know better than to do that — men are 
not such donkeys ! I should like to see 
Rita's face, — no, I shouldn't, though, she 
would be so very angry,— if she were to be 
told what the old horror said about Barbara not 
bringing these people upon her. I don't know, 
as Lady ^ l^\mi ' said, much about fashion 
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and that kind of thing ; but I do know that, 
whatever else they may be, the Fendalls can 
neither be so dull, nor so self-satisfied, no, 
nor a thousandth part as odious, as the Grreen 
Street people are. Oh ! how I wish that my 
mother hadn't been anything in the shape of 
a cousin to them, and then, perhaps, I should 
go home, like other girls, for my holidays.". 

Having arrived at this point in her lucu- 
brations, Flossie suddenly perceived that 
poor Wallis, partly, perhaps, from the want of 
her tea, but chiefly for the reason that 
^'riding backwards" in a carriage was, as 
the worthy woman confessed, apt to disagree 
with her, looked anything but comfortable. 
Florence Bloxholme not being, as a rule, 
unmindful of others' sufferings, took com- 
passion on her humbler companion, bidding 
her to her side, and lowering the glass so 
that more air might blow upon Ann Wallis's 
heated face. 

'^ You foolish woman, why didn't you say 
before that sitting with your back to that 
everlasting old grey made you ill ? And I 
dare say, too, that all the time I was with 
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Lady ^ Flint ' they never so much as offered 
you a cup of tea ! " 

" Not they, Miss," answered Wallis, with 
a sigh; " but, bless you, I knew better than 
tK) expect it. I know by a look the houses 
where they gives you anything and where 
they don't; and I'd as soon expect the Queen 
to come down from her throne with a cup o' 
tea in her 'and, as to get one in a house 
. where my Lady Flintshire keeps the keys." 
This was a bold speech of Wallis's, and 
after making it she subsided resignedly into 
silence, whilst Flossie's thoughts ranged 
between tulle flouncings, and the probable 
lockets which it was the doomed bridegroom's 
duty to present to the attendant maids. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A LOVELY April morning, the first of the 
month, curiously enough, — ^but the day- 
happened to suit, and both Barbara and 
her intended were far too rational and 
practical to permit any anticipations of 
old world " chaflf '' to interfere with their 
personal convenience, — was Rita's wedding- 
day. 

^' But," giggled a young bridesmaid ex- 
pectant, whose ideas were about as un- 
formed as her person, ^^ suppose they told 
you afterwards that you were April fools, 
and hadn't been married at all ? " 

^^Well, that might be awkward, certainly," 
Dick, who was pleasantly occupied in clasp- 
ing and unclasping a bracelet on Barbara's 
round white arm, drily remarked; whilst 
Florence, who was also present, embraced 
the opportunity which superior age and 
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intelligence offered, and quietly whispered to 
Nellie Jerdon not to make a fool of herself. 

"I told you, Barbarita," she (Flossie) 
said afterwards to her friend, '^ that it would 
never do. One school-girl (meaning me) was 
quite enough, and you would have three of 
us ! So like you ! And so provoking ! 
But I don't believe you care one bit whether 
they behave like idiots or not." 

" Care^ why should I ? " laughed Barbara. 
^^ After all, it would be a desperately dull 
world if we were all to talk like seneiblc 
people." 

" And yet you wouldn't like — I 'm sure of 
that — Mr. Fendall to be otherwise than 
sensible." 

" Oh, Dick is the greatest donkey of them 
all, sometimes. Dear old Dick! Flossie, 
child, you '11 know him, perhaps, better some 
day. He isn't handsome, or smart, or 
brilliant in any way ; but, ah ! the sterling- 
ness, and the unselfishness, and the gene- 
rosity of my dear old Dick ! Flossie, if I 
were to talk about him for a whole long 
summer's day, I shouldn't be tired ; though," 

VOL. I. I 
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laughing, ^^I have no doubt that you 
would be." 

^^ Oh, but I shouldn't, Rita; I shouldn't, 
indeed ! " the girl eagerly exclaims. " Don't 
think me so odious — so self-engrossed — " 

^^My pet! How could I think you 
odious ? " Barbara says, caressingly. " But 
without being ihatj you might get just a 
little bit bored by hearing my perpetual 
enumeration of Dick's perfections. Seriously, 
though, darling, — for I do want you to bear 
some words of mine in your heart — in 
memory, dear, of Rita ; " — and Barbara 
stroked lovingly, as she spoke, the soft cheek 
of her friend. *^ Don't be run away with, 
dearest, by the charms of good looks, and 
a winning manner. Do be warned, or rather 
advised by me, for I have kept my eyes 
open, and have seen — oh ! so often and so 
sadly — ^how dangerous it is for a woman to 
marry upon that capital alone." 

" But, Rita—" 

'' Yes, dear, I think I know what you were 
going to say — marrying at all is not yet in 
your thoughts." 
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^^But," laughing and colouring, "that 
would be a story, Barbarita, for it is ! How 
could it not be, when to-morrow is your^ 
my own particular friend's wedding-day? — 
the day that I feelj although I coidd not 
explain why it is so, must make you, in some 
mysterious way, such a diflferent creature." 

" It will put a ring on my finger, and a 
cap of some kind on my head," laughs 
Barbara. "But seriously, darling, — for 
this may be, for many a long day, our 
last talk, — ^let me guess, a truer surmise per- 
haps, this time, — what just now you really 
were going to say. It was, I imagine, — tell 
me if I am wrong, — that it is so hard, so 
almost impossible, to know before marriage 
what a man is. Their good looks, if they 
possess -them, sautent aiix yeux, and so do 
their pleasant manners; but temper, kind- 
ness, gentleness, — all the qualities, in short, 
on which depend the comfort of a married 
woman's life, — ^how next to impossible is 
it for a girl to assure herself of their 
existence ! " 

" Quite out of the question, I should say," 
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responds Flossie, as, with a delightful sense 
of its beauty and rare fineness of texture, 
she tenderly manipulates the exquisite Brussels^ 
lace veil which, on the morrow, is to adorn 
Barbara's dainty head. As yet, the pretty 
bridesmaid expectant finds it not in her ta 
realize the vital importance of the subject on 
which ^' dear Rita " is lecturing. The orange- 
flower wreath, and the veil which will, in 
this instance, fall almost to the feet of the 
bride's mignonne person, are, to Flossie's 
thinking (but then, in her excuse, it may be 
said, that probably she does not think at all)j 
far more worthy of talk and consideration 
than is the inner man of the bridegroom. 

Barbara smiles — a smile in which there is- 
something of sadness, as she tells herself that 
to hope, by sprinkling water over its feathers^ 
to wet a duck's back, would be about as 
promising an experiment as the one on which 
she has embarked. And, after all, as she 
tells herself, is it for her to throw, by her 
serious words, even a transient shadow across 
that happy, hopeful brain? Flossie is so 
very young, a child almost; time enough 
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when some experience of married life shall 
have given her (Barbara) the right to preach, 
to say a few more warning words to Harvey 
Bloxholme's heiress, to the girl whom Barbara 
Fendall feels, and truly, deserves (as, indeed, 
does every pure and true-hearted girl), not to 
find herself, as is the case with too many of 
such trustful maidens, deceived. 

It was essentially what is called a ' ' pretty 
wedding," that which, in St. Raphael's Church, 
Pimlico, made " one flesh " of Barbara and 
Richard Fendall. Florence, looking very 
much the prettiest of the eight bridesmaids, 
who, as a matter of course, are set for the 
nonce all agog by the pomps and vanities, 
the importance and the excitement, which 
are attendant on the making of a bride, has 
been so placed by chance, that a tall and 
strikingly good-looking ^^ wedding guest" 
(one who looks from head to foot what, by 
birth, at least, he could boast of being, namely, 
a " gentleman ") is aflfbrded the opportimity, 
one of which he largely avails himself, of 
scanning and admiring the attractive, though 
irregular features, of one of the prettiest girls 
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whom his eyes, he tells himself, had lately 
rested upon. That they, the eyes, to wit, of 
this gentleman, shoidd, together with his 
entire attention, have been thus engrossed, is 
doubly* wrong, for he is a married man, 
and the place whereon he stands, ought to 
have been as ^^ holy ground " to him. An all- 
absorbing and magnetic gaze it is, — ^^love 
greedy," and almost insolently — ^time and 
place considered — are his eyes fixed upon the 
sweet, excited face. How he longs, that man of 
passionate and rarely checked impulses, that 
during some one of those portions of the 
service which call the blood to her cheek, 
and lower the dark up-turned lashes into so 
exquisite a curve ; that by some subtle and 
mysterious fluid, odic attraction, vryl-raes- 
meric influence, — ^little recks he what, — the 
glorious dark eyes of which he had caught 
a transient glimpse, may be up-lifted to his 
own. But in this he is doomed to disap- 
pointment. Florence, although, as a rule, 
quick as are most girls at arriving, by some 
intuitive process, at the pleasant conviction 
that some enthusiast of the opposite sex had 
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singled her out for admiration, is, on the 
present occasion, so entirely engrossed by the 
scene which is enacting before her eyes, that 
she remains blind to the fact that Lord Arthur 
St. George, one of the handsomest and most 
admired of " London men," had had, during 
the continuance of the service, neither eyes 
nor ears for anything or person but herself 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'' And so you never were at a wedding 
before ? I wonder if it comes up to your ex- 
pectations ? I would give a good deal to know 
what is passing in your mind about the 
whole thing at this moment." And the 
speaker, who was no other than Lord Arthur 
St. George, leans, as hfe sits at the wedding- 
breakfast, his elbow on the table, and, resting 
his cheek upon his hand, gazes with some- 
thing more than mere inquiry in his eyes, 
into those of the girl of whom he had con- 
trived to render himself the neighbour. 

Florence Bloxholme laughs merrily, as, 
with the delicate colour rather more per- 
manent than was its wont, upon her cheeks, 
she answers, simply, — 

'^How you ivould waste your money! 
especially as / don't mind telling you for 
nothing. I liked the church part; only 
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Mr. Fendall, the bridegroom, ought to be 
better looking." 

" Poor old Dick ! He is no beauty, cer- 
tainly; but are you not a little hard upon him? 
^ Handsome is ' — you know the proverb ; and 
besides, it would never do for every one to 
be what you call so very ^ good looking.' " 

^^ Wouldn't it? I can't see why. How- 
ever, if dear Barbara is satisfied, nobody 
else need complain. I am sure, too, that he 
is good ; but still — " 

" Still? Miss Bloxholme, it strikes me that 
you are hard to please, and still harder to 
convince. How is it that poor Dick Fendall, 
who you feel sure is good, and who, besides 
being the husband of your friend, has given 
you all such lovely lockets, has been so un- 
fortunate as to offend you ? " 

Flossie's eyes — there is so much of the 
dbild left in her still — flash almost angrily, 
as she hastily rejoins, ^' He hasn't offended 
me, and it 's nonsense to say he has ! But I 
won't talk any more about Mr. Fendall, or 
about any of the gentlemen." 

" Va pour les dames. With whom shall 
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we begin ? The bride ? No. There will 
be a speech about her presently, and we 
must keep our modest remarks — shall we 
not ? — till then. The bridesmaids are the 
next worth discussing." 

'' Oh no, please not. I know all about 
them, who they are, and that kind of thing ; 
but there are several other ladies whom I am 
curious about, — one in particular ; and you 
must tell me, if you can, who she is." 

'' Certainly, if I happen to know," replies 
Lord Arthur, in whose tone and manner a 
keen observer might have noticed the very 
slightest tinge of embarrassment. " Where 
is she placed?" — and he draws his fingers list- 
lessly through his long whiskers as he speaks 
— ^Hhis lady who has — ?" 

'' There ! she is looking this way now, 
talking to a stout gentleman in a wig," 
breaks in Flossie, eagerly. " She has a pale- 
pink bonnet on. Oh, you do see her," she 
added, impatiently, for her neighbour seemed 
in no haste to reply, and she feared that the 
accidental movement of some intervening 
head might frustrate her wish to discover 
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the name of the lady, whose pale, delicate 
features, together with an expression on her 
rather high white forehead that told of some 
inward pain and care, had forcibly arrested 
Flossie's attention. 

Not, however, from Lord Arthur is she 
destined to learn anything which he might 
chance to know of that refined and, in 
Florence Bloxholme's opinion, interesting- 
looking lady; for the pleasant companion, 
who, during the early part of the festive 
meal, had continued to make for Flossie the 
sipping of turtle consomnie and the dallying 
with entrees a very agreeable pastime, 
appears of a sudden to have had enough of 
her, and of her fresh young girlish talk. A 
frisky matron, whose complexion not a little 
needed the ^' enchantment " which to some 
"views" distance is said to "lend," is now 
the evidently well pleased recipient of his 
attentions; and poor Flossie, who, in the 
innocence of her heart, had flattered herself 
that to the most fascinating, as well as the 
handsomest man she had ever known, their 
half hour^s dialogue had also not been with- 
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out its charm, leans back in her chair silent, 
disappointed, and forlorn. 

For the first time, she feels how thoroughly 
alone in that crowded room she in truth is. 
Not a friend save Barbara, and scarcely an 
acquaintance, could she, with the exception 
of the schoolgirl bridesmaids, therein boast. 
Whilst he was talking to her, and looking — 
as men of the Lord Arthur stamp are given 
to look — into her eyes, she had experienced 
no sense of isolation, no desire to belong, 
so to speak, in that talking, laughing throng, 
to some one older and more experienced in 
the world's ways than herself; but now it 
was different, and a sense of shyness begin- 
ning to gain the mastery over her unpractised 
nerves, she had already anxiously asked her- 
self how, when the company rose, she would 
be able, in her lonely state, to comport her- 
self, when a slight touch on her shoulder 
causes her to turn round, and so turning, 
what should she see but the good-natured, 
beaming face of the bridegroom's younger 
brother, ^'Charlie," an officer in the Life 
Guards, and ^ ^ one of the best fellows going," 
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" I hope I didn't startle you," he, shaking 
his head at the same time with good- 
humoured defiance at the ^^ chaff" of some 
" fellows " near him, says, '^ but I have come 
fi'om Barbara, who wants to see you before 
she goes. K you have had enough of this — " 

" Oh, yes, indeed I have," Flossie, rising, 
not perhaps over willingly, however, from her 
chair, replies, whilst Lord Arthur, facing round 
in his turn, lays a detaining hand, in free-and- 
easy fashion (for the girl, as he would have 
said, is little more than a child, and clearly 
does not belong to his ^ ' world ") upon her dress. 
Then, addressing the unwelcome intruder, he 
says, with a kind of saucy nonchalance^ which 
Flossie, in her foolish little heart, thinks 
charming, — 

^^ How about the speeches, my good 
fellow ? Won't Dick have to return thanks 
for the bride, and that kind of thing ? Miss 
Bloxholmc and I were looking forward — 
weren't we ? — ^to all sorts of emotional dis- 
plays. It isn't half a wedding — is it? — 
without them ? " 

" Sorry to disappoint you," replies, with 
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unaltered, good-humour, Barbara's newly- 
made brother-in-law, ^^but Mrs. Fendall is 
tired already, and they have to catch a train. 
Lady Arthur, too, has been looking bored to 
death for the last hour. There is no use in 
keeping up these kind of things too long, 
and if I were Dick / wouldn't stay to make 
a speech to-day, to save my life." And so 
saying, the well-looking young subaltern — 
well-looking by reason of a certain manliness 
both of person and gait, rather than from 
any especial comeliness of feature — oflfers 
his arm to Flossie, the which stalwart sup- 
port that young lady, without any further 
hesitation, accepts. 

And, strange to say, she never even turns 
her head to bestow the conventional farewell 
bow upon the man with whom she had grown, 
as she now regretfully feels, so strangely 
familiar. And why, it may be asked, has 
this tardy feeling — one which is akin to 
repentance, seeing that, inexperienced in 
such matters though she is, Florence could 
not but feel that, but for her encouragement, 
that handsome, attractive Lord Arthur (and 
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irhat a pretty sound to Flossie's ears his 
name and title had !) would never have so 
quickly assumed with her the manners of an 
old acquaintance — why, I repeat, is Florence 
only regretful now for that which she ought 
to have felt before, was, to say the least of it, a 
blunder of her youth ? The answer, although 
I fear there will be those whose opinion 
of my poor Flossie's maiden reticence will 
not be raised thereby, is simply this : she 
had discovered that the man who, with that 
soft, well-instructed voice of his, and with that 
outwardbeauty of person, which for so many 
women possessed so wondrous a charm, had, 
almost unknown to herself, stirred within her 

" Thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun's beams, 
Driving back shadows over lowering hills/' 

is a married man. And swift as lightning 
the conviction (intuitive, as it is based on 
fact) comes with the suddenly acquired kno^^ - 
ledge, that the sad, pale-faced lady by whom 
her own attention had been so closely 
rivetted, is no other than Lady Arthur 
St. George ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

And during this time, the time that her 
elder sister has spent amongst the ^ ' higher 
orders" (nominally) of the earth, what has 
Lizzie Blunt — for so I must now call her, who 
has remained a ^^ child of the people" — been 
about ? To her^ for a brief space — seeing 
that she is in some sort my heroine — ^we 
must return. Nor can quondam Ally Crad- 
dock — the Mrs. Blunt of whom there is, 
unfortunately, so little that is reputable to 
say, be altogether left apart from notice. 

As long as it had been in her power to 
do so, the latter had clung to a certain 
snug and prettily-furnished pied d terre in 
the south-west district, of which, during some 
shady half-dozen years or so, she had been 
the occupant ; and when, with considerable 
annoyance and shame, she took the lowest 
room in a dingy lodgiog-house situated in 
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the New Road, and sent for her long neg- 
lected daughter to bear her company, Mrs. 
Bliint's state of mind and temper were not 
precisely of the kind which is calculated to 
add zest and flavour to that peculiar species 
of vegetable diet known as a ^^ dinner of 
herbs.'^ It needed all Aunt Bessy's warning 
counsels, and the entire small stock of self- 
control which an impulsive girl of Lizzie's 
age is likely to possess, to enable her to bear 
patiently with the real ills of life with which 
she now, for the first time, came in con- 
tact. Alone with a fretful, self-indulgent 
woman, whose complaints of her hard lot 
were as wearisome as the lot itself was diffi- 
cult to endure, Lizzie would gladly, had she 
been able so to do, have utilized her own 
limited powers by going forth (so ready are 
the young to ^'rush on evils that they know 
not of") upon the world's stage as the most 
ill-paid and hard-worked of nursery gover- 
nesses. But even if her youth and extreme 
prettiness had not stood in the way of her 
success, there was Mrs. Blunt's stolid oppo- 
sition to any such possibly brilliant opening 
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for her child, to render the carrying out of 
the girl's wish impossible. 

'^ How should / get along if you left me ? 
You think of no one but yourself. When / 
was your ago I had to consider other 
people," &c. And so she rang the changes, 
till Lizzie, who, if the truth were told, 
did not probably know, in the least, how 
to set about obtaining the object of her 
wishes, was fain to relinquish all idea of 
finding, outside the walls of that hated New 
Road lodging-house, remunerative employ- 
ment for her superfluous energies and 
talents. 

It was not till money ran very short, and 
the necessities of their case became tmplea- 
santly apparent, that either Mrs. Blunt or 
the girl, who, like most young persons of her 
age, preferred, in truth, idleness to work, 
inclined seriously to the task of earning 
money. Mrs. Jennings, who had always 
insisted, both in season and out of season, on 
the expediency of her relations so doing, was 
honestly pleased when Lizzie came to her 
shop one day and said, with a bright smile, — 
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^^ Aunt Bessy, we are determined, at least 
I am, to put our pride in our pockets, and 
work for our living. I am a great deal 
too young, so everybody tells me, even if 
mamma would let me leave her, to be a 
nursery governess, so the cost of my educa- 
tion is thrown away; but I can do plain 
work pretty well, and if, as you said you 
could, you tvould procure employment for 
me, I will t^iy to do my best." 

A softer nature than Aunt Bessy's did not 
exist, so that the tears which, as the saying 
is, ivere always very near her eyelids, had 
to be brushed from her faded cheek as 
she replied to her pretty niece's unexpected 
request. 

^^ Good child," shesaid, approvingly, ^^I will 
see at once what I can do; but you musn't be 
surprised, my dear, if you find that you can 
earn but little. There are such numbers who 
want work, so that the employers, who have 
no conscience amongst them, it seems to me, 
have it all their own way, and give as little 
as they can help. However, every -little is 
to the good; and if your mother has some- 
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thing to do, she mayn't find the time hang 
so heavy on her hands." ^ 

^^ Oh, mamma is dreadfiil — " 

Aunt Bessy holds up a warning finger; 
and the girl, probably modifying the coming 
accusations, says, half-apologetically, — 

" It is so wearing. Aunt Bessy, to see any 
one doing nothing fi'om morning till night, 
and to hear them always, always cpmplain- 
mg." 

"My dear, you should remember that 
your mother has a great deal to make her 
imhappy." 

" But she is not unhappy, Atmt Bessy. If 
she were, I should pity her — oh, so much — and 
tr}'- all I could to cheer her up. But mamma 
likes — she really does, odd as it must sotmd 
— to be what she calls, wretched. She will 
talk by the hour of how rich she used to be, 
and how well-off and respectable she ought 
to be now ; and how that Dora was brought 
up like a lady, whilst ive were left to shift 
for ourselves. But she wont occupy herself^ 
or do a single thing to turn her mind from 
her grievances. That 's what makes me say 
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she is not really unhappy. But, Aunt 
Bessy," she went on, after a pause, during 
which the said Aunt Bessy is thinking silently 
how hard it was for a " quick child" like Lizzie 
to feel any real respect for so weak and 
selfish a mother as Ally had proved herself 
to be, " do tell me, I have so often wanted 
to know, why is it that Mr. Bloxholme took 
such care of Dora, and none of us ? Did 
mamma," lowering her voice to an almost 
whisper, '' do anything to oflfend him ? " 

•Mrs. Jennings is sorely puzzled how to 
answer, and never has she so much longed 
for the entrance of a customer as at the 
trying moment when Lizzie, for the first 
time, takes it into her head to question her 
concerning the past of poor Ally's erring life. 
Standing behind the counter, over which the 
tall shapely figure (whilst the girl put her 
awkwardly suggestive query) leans. Aunt 
Bessy throws furtive glances at the open 
shop fi'ont, over which hang (few, alas ! and 
fej* between) the feathered corpses of ducks, 
fowls, and geese, and, in the futile hope that 
some one, if only " Harry " or ^^ Jack " hurry- 
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ing back from school, would opportunely 
arrive, to cause a diversion in her favour, she 
looks, but looks in vain! The day is yet 
too young for the boys to come, eager for 
their tea, clattering, into the shop ; and of 
other callers — those, id est, whose visits 
would have brought ^^ grist to the mill" — 
the worthy woman, whose trade was any- 
thing but flourishing, had, unfortunately, 
but few. 

" Now, Aunt Bessy, do tell me what you 
think was the reason," says the pleading 
voice again. " I wont repeat a word, not one 
single one, to mamma of what you tell me ; 
but I have a clear recollection of some things 
that took place at Twickenham — you know I 
was a big girl then, nearly seven years old — 
and I perfectly remember a gentleman 
coming,— he was thin and grey, and dis- 
agreeable looking, — and he stayed alone 
with mamma what seemed to me a long 
time ; for it was on a day that I wanted him 
gone, that we might be off to hear the band 
play. But he prevented that, and he made 
poor mamma so cross and so miserable ; and^ 
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what seemed to me then so strange (not that 
I cared much about it, for Mr. Bloxhohne 
was very seldom kind to me), we never saw 
him after that at all." 

" And that is everything you remember ? 
Quite everything? You had not many 
visitors, dear, I suppose, at the Cottage ? " 
^ "Many! We had none * excepting the 
doctor and the clergyman, who, I have 
heard mamma say, called when first we 
came, and never even looked at us after- 
wards. Aunt Bessy," and the low voice 
grows very tremulous, and the small un- 
gloved hands are pressed together in an 
agitation and earnestness which greatly 
trouble Mrs. Jennings; "Aunt Bessy, if 
mamma was what is called ' wicked,' surely 
that was a reason for the clergyman coming 
very often, instead of not at all ! " 

" Well, / think so, my dear ; but, then, I 
am old-fashioned, and mayn't understand 
such things as they ought to be understood. 
But now, my dearie, let us leave off talking 
of old times. We can't mend matters, you 
know, by dwelling on them ; and, besides, I 
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don't know — really and truly, now, I don' 
much more of your poor mother's story than 
you know yourself." 

Lizzie is silent for a few moments, and 
then says, a good deal to Mrs. Jennings's 
surprise, for she had never before heard her 
niece allude to the subject, — 

^ ^ Auntie, how could mamma's father and 
mother be so cruel as to die without forgiving 
her ? Now, that is what / call wicked. Did 
they die suddenly, or how was it ? Mamma 
doesn't, I dare say, tell me what is true about 
it, or about her being really married, or 
anything ; and it is so dreadful not to know 
what to believe, or what is or is not a sham 
and a trick. I sometimes think that I vdll 
see Dora, in spite of everything, and find out 
the truth from her." 

Mrs. Jennings considers for awhile before 
she answers; and Lizzie can see, by the 
anxious expression of her face, that she is 
trying to arrive at some grave decision. At 
last she says, — 

^ ^ Liz, I am almost sure — indeed, I think I am 
quite sure — that you ought to see your sister." 
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'' See Dora ! Oh, Aunt Bessy, I think I 
should go wild with joy ! I am not like 
mamma — at least, I hope not — envious of her, 
because she is a great lady. I only remember 
her as I saw her last, when she must have 
been just my age, and used to pet and play 
with me. Such a meyry girl as she was ! 
Always laughing; and how fond Mr. Blox- 
holme was of her ! But, Aunt Bessy, what 
makes you say I ought to see her ? And could 
it be managed? It seems so impossible, as 
impossible almost as going to see the queen 
in her palace." 

Mrs. Jennings smiled sadly. "Not quite so 
hard as that, dear," she said ; " and not any- 
thing like as out of the question as it would 
have been some time ago. Lady Arthur St. 
George is left a good deal to herself now, poor 
thing! Gay gentlemen, like his lordship, 
don't go on caring for their wives long, 
especially when they get ill and weakly." 

"And is Dora ill and weakly ? Oh, auntie ! 
You don't really mean it ? And we, who have 
always thought of her as being so rich, and 
happy, and prosperous ! But she is not vevi/ 
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ill, surely. She is so young still, and rich 
people can have so many doctors. Aunt 
BeSsy, do speak. It isn't because Dora i» 
ill that you think I ought to see her ?" And 
Lizzie, with her whole soul in her pleading 
eyes, for, unconsciously .almost, this little 
known, but much thought of, elder sister of 
hers is associated in her mind with her every 
thought and hope for her own vague and 
unpromising future, clutches at her aunt's 
toil-hardened hand, and turns towards her-, 
self the kindly face which had been momen- 
tarily hidden from her view. 

' ^ She is not dying. Aunt Bessy, say she 
is not dying." 

'^ No, dearie, not that," the worthy woman, 
whose tears are now flowing fast, replies ^ 
' ' but she is very bad, poor young creature. In 
a natrophy, I believe the doctors call it, and 
it ' s feared they can do nothing for her. I never 
let out about it before, for I didn't see no use 
in telling you ; but Jennings's niece has been 
lady's-maid like to your sister for a year or 
more now, and it 's she as told me how ill she 
is, poor child. There, don't cry, my dearie,, 
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'twont do Dora no good ; and while there 's 
life there 's hope, you know. I've been think- 
ing, ever since I heard it, whether I was right 
in keeping it from you and your mother ; and 
what you said about Dora, somehow, seemed 
to bring it all out." 

"But I can see her, Aujit Bessy? You 
will manage it for us, wont you ? Mamma is 
so helpless, and — " 

" Hush ! here are the boys running home 
from school. There, be a good girl and dry 
your eyes, and be sure not to say a word to 
your mother till I sec what can be done. 
Bless us! There's Jack with a black eye 
again! Yes, I'll come to-morrow, in the 
evening. Good-bye, dear, good-bye! And 
now, Jack, let's see about your face. I de- 
clare you wont be fit to be seen for a week. 
You deserve a whipping — so you do ; and I 
only hope the master '11 give it you." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

9 

It was not till after Aunt Bessy, who proved as 
good as lier word, and who without any unneces- 
sary delay, brought about a meeting between 
Lady St. George and the near relations from 
whom the former had so long been separated, 
that Dora .became acquainted with the fiact, 
that Mr. Bloxholme, her soi-disant guardian, 
and the man to whom she had so long looked 
up as a protector and a friend, was no other 
than her father! That she had been initi- 
ated into this mystery, was a secret hard to 
keep, but one which, as we shall see, even 
on her bed of death Lady Arthur held sacred, 
for her mother, fearing for her small but 
punctually paid annuity, exacted from her 
elder child a solemn promise that she would 
at no time, and to no mortal ear, divulge the 
fact that her mother had been faithless to 
her trust. 
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At the time when Mrs. Jennings efltected 
the promised meeting, Lady Arthur's health 
had been pronounced by the doctors who 
attended her, to be in a very precarious state ; 
and had they been aware of the ordeal to 
which her nerves and feelings were about to 
be subjected, they woxdd probably have for- 
bidden the interview to which Lizzie, with 
such exceeding j oy , looked forward . Happily, 
however, Dora received no visible injury from 
a meeting with those who were associated 
with her childhood's earliest, if not her 
happiest, memories. She had inherited much 
of her mother's weakness of character, but 
she was neither selfish nor repining ; and in 
her great craving for affection, and for the 
tenderness and sympathy of which, in her 
uncongenial home, she enjoyed so little, she 
caught eagerly at the joy which, as she 
supposed and hoped, surreptitious visits to 
her mother's poverty-stricken home would 
bring to her. The mere idea that it was her 
mother, the parent from whom she had so 
long been separated, whose arms would soon 
be round her, and whose kiss would ere long 
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he on her lips, gave happiness exceeding to 
Lady Arthur. Her thoughts, her anticipa- 
tions^ during the interval allotted to expec- 
tation did not, comparatively speaking, dwell 
much upon the ^^ little" sister, whom she had 
known years before as ^^Evy,". and whose 
trouhlesomeness in' those — ^the child's early 
days — ^had left a deep and not very agreeable 
impression on the mind of the elder and more 
sensitive-by-nature girl ; but when at last they 
did meet, when in that dreary ground-floor 
room, redolent of stuffy old fiimiture, long 
unshaken carpets, and all the repelling 
^^ smells" (those of cheap and nasty cooking 
combined) which render such a London lodg- 
ing-house as the one I am treating of an 
absolutely revolting abode to the senses of 
the delicate and refined, — when, I say, Lady 
Arthur St. George did find herself, so to speak, 
in the ^^ bosom of her family," the discovery 
was soon made that such comfort as tlie 
poor invalid could take from their being thus 
brought together was to be found — not in 
the fretful, complaining mother, who. was too 
much occupied with her own cares and 
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troubles to have either time or inclination to 
waste upon the sorrows of her newly found 
-child, but in the tall, womanly girl, whose 
age, now verging upon sixteen, had been — 
430 apt are we in absence to be oblivious of 
the necessary eflfects of time — almost over- 
looked by Dora, in her dreams of home. 

To describe the effect produced on Lizzie 
by the association, brief though it was, with 
this sweet dying sister of hers, would take 
pages even to attempt. Dora's delicate 
beauty, now but a pale reflex (but this fact 
never occurred to Lizzie) of her own, the 
girl was never tired of gazing at, and 
admiring ; and then the refinement of 
manner, the languid and unconscious grace, 
with which the poor invalid, whose strength 
dfrom day to day so visibly decreased, moved 
and stepped, were all, to Lizzie's thinking, part 
and parcel of a perfection which she, strong 
in the untamed vigour of her sixteen summers, 
could hardly hope, with her best powers of 
imitation called into play, to arrive at. 

" I shall never be like you, Dora,'' she 
said one day, despairingly; '^ook at my 
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hand and arm," holding up as she spoke, 
8ide-by-8ide with Lady Arthur's white and 
now ahnost diaphanous fingers, a well-shaped 
but decidedly serviceable little " member.'^ 
*' I shall never be graceful, and drooping, 
and slow about things as you are. Did you 
ever when you were young" — (poor Dora 
was only twenty-three, but she seemed almost 
old to her thoughtless, full-of-life sister) — 
" did you ever when you were young, jump 
about as I do, and laugh outright, and chatter 
noisily ? I feel so vulgar when I do so now ; 
and then I long — I can't tell you how I long 
— ^to be just as you are." 

^^ As / am ! " with a look of shocked sur- 
prise. '' Oh, Liz, darling, don't say such 
dreadfiil things ! " And then, when the child 
questioned her closely, so closely that it was 
hard to escape replying. Lady Arthur, who, 
as I said before, was neither wise nor strong- 
minded, moved by an impulse which she 
hardly attempted to resist, poured forth the 
long-accumulating load of her wrongs and 
sorrows into the sympathizing bosom of her 
sister ! 
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And Lizzie, as she listened, her arm round 
the poor neglected one's waist, whilst her 
head leant very gently against the thin 
shoulder, which had, so short a time before, 
been firm and rounded as her own, felt her 
heart wrung with tenderest pity for the sister 
who, despite her youth and beauty, and for all 
that she had been rich in this world's goods, 
and was as sweet and true a lady (so Lizzie 
told herself) as any Duchess in the land, had 
not been able, for more than a few swiftly- 
passing weeks, to enchain the affections of the 
selfish, imprincipled man who had sworn at 
God's holy altar to love, honour, and cherish 
her. 

" And you don't hate him ?" Lizzie asked, 
impetuously. " You can sit there quietly, 
with your poor face so pale, and your little 
thin hands trembling, and can dare to tell 
me that you would not wish him to be 
punished for all the shameful cruelty, the 
horrible wickedness, which — ^" 

" Hush, dear ; you frighten me with your 
anger ! I should have been more guarded ; 
I ought not to have told you that. It was 
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very wrong ; and if you will not promise pie 
faithfully, sacredly^ that no word of what I 
have said shall ever pass your lips, I shall be 
too frightened when I am at home, and alone, 
to live.'^ 

It was with infinite reluctance that Lizzie, 
urged thereto by this piteous appeal, granted 
the required boon. She longed, with the hot, 
eager desire of youth, to make public her 
sister's wrongs, and to call aloud for expiation 
at the liands of the man who had broken her 
sweet sister's heart, and was bringing those 
bright golden hairs of hers in sorrow to an 
early grave. 

^^ I hate him ! — I should like to have him 
killed! " she said, excitedly; ^^andifMr.Blox- 
holme knew of this, or any one who could take 
your part, he would not be allowed to go im- 
punished. If ever I see him — ^" she was con- 
tinuing, but the sight of her sister's white 
frightened face, and of the shuddering 
tremor which shook the frail form beside 
her, checked the threatening words upon 
lier tongue. 

Throwing her arms round the slight droop* 
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ing figure, she eagerly repeated her promise 
of secrecy. 

^* I won't say a word, darling, not one 
word, to any one. But, oh, how could he bo 
so wicked ! So soon after poor little Rlioda 
was bom, too." 

'' Hush, dear ! we may wrong him. I 
sometimes think myself so shocking, for such 
a suspicion of poor Arthur having even 
entered my head." 

"Poor Arthur, indeed! Dora, darling, tell 
me one thing — did you ever love him, or 
was it only because he is a lord that you 
married that horrid, cruel man ? " 

The tears were streaming down the pale 
cheeks of this poor victim of parental ambi- 
tion, as she said, with clasped hands and with 
all the fervour of truth, — 

" Did I love him? Ah! Liz, if you had 
ever seen, ever known my husband, there 
would have been no need for you to ask the 
question ! He was to me the idol that I 
worshipped. I saw in him no fault, and, for 
a few weeks, till he began to tire of his new 
plaything, I was as happy a creature as ever 
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breathed the breath of life. And even nowy 
Lizzie dear, after what I have told you — ^you 
will not believe it — ^you are tooyoimg, and you 
do not know yet what love is ; but, if he would 
be kind to me, if he would only say one 
gentle word, I should be," brushing away 
her tears, and forcing a smile at her own 
weakness, -just as foolish as ever. Love, 
real love, such as mine, is an incurable 
disease, I think ; and happy are those wha 
never take it — never know what it is to 
suflfer from its wasting fever." 

They were but few, those carefully con- 
cealed visits which Lady Arthur St. Greorge 
was enabled to pay to those, to contribute to 
whose comfort and well-being she would so 
gladly, had the power been hers, have done 
so much, — ^but few and short, for the time 
soon arrived when the sickness, against 
which the poor young wife had so bravely 
fought, over-mastered her will, and Dora — 
partly by the advice of her medical nian, 
and partly moved thereto by a restless desire 
for change — left London for a pretty cottage^ 
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rented by Lord Arthur in the neighbourhood 
of Chichester. 

To any longer have personal intercourse 
with her relations was, therefore, out of the 
question ; but, as long as strength remained 
io her, she continued to write to Lizzie short 
notes ; a portion of which (bearing evident 
J3igns of the weakness of the hand that penned 
them) were thrfse which, from her temporary 
country home. Lady Arthur St. George, whose 
experience of what is called '^high society" 
had been as short as it was sad, indited to 
the unprotected girl whose future promised 
to be darker even than her own. 

Some little advice, hesitatingly tendered, — 
for humility was one of Dora's natural gifts, 
— she wrote to the girl whom the elder sister 
instinctively felt was better fitted than ever she 
had been, to do battle, as is the fate of so many 
poor, and young, and unprotected women, 
" against the world, the flesh, and the devil." 
But it was characteristic of Dora, of the 
purity of her mind, and of her lack of ex- 
perience (save in the especial line of failure 
^nd of suffering which had been meted out to 
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lier) that to warn Lizzie against any worse 
dangers than the mistakes of married life 
never occurred to her as expedient. 

It was after this fashion then, that, when the 
idea that she might perhaps be feted to look 
upon that bright young fe-ce no more grew 
femiliar to her mind, Lady Arthur wrote to 
her sister : — 

" Don't fret about me too much, dear pet. 
It is not as if I were going away from hap- 
piness. If it should please God to cure me 
by a miracle now, what good would my life 
do mc ? You will say there is my child, and 
indeed I love her very dearly ; but I have 
grown to feel so weary, so hopeless, that even 
the thoughts of little Rhoda do not make me 
wish to live. He wiU be free when I am 
gone ; but, oh, how I hope that no poor foolish 
woman will ever fiU my place ! It is not, I 
think ^ jealousy that makes me feel this, but 
only pity. He is so hard^ so cruel! Grod 
forgive me for saying these words, but I do 
feel that if in my grave I knew that a young 
creature was going to be his wife, I could 
almost appear to warn her of her peril. Liz,^ 
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darling, I am not wise, and often say and do 
foolish things, but I have sense enough to 
know that the woman who marries a selfish 
man, and one who is without religious prin- 
ciple, is certain, if she is not like him in 
those ways, to be miserable. I sometimes 
think that if I had been cleverer, if I had 
been bright, like you, and more determined 
to have my way, Arthur might have loved 
me longer. But it is too late now to think 
of that, — -or rather, I do and will think of it, 
and hope that as I tried to do my duty, and 
was only silly, as God made me, I may be 
not so much punished for what I have done 
wrong. One thing I must say to you, Liz, 
though I do not quite like to, because it 
sounds like finding fault with poor mamma, 
but do not, if you hope to be happy, let her 
choose your husband for you. Judge him 
yourself, and judge from little things. Above 
all, see that he has no dislike to children. If 
that be not the case, be quite sure that he is 
wanting in the tenderness of nature, which, if 
a man has it not, his wife, unless she be very 
strong-minded, very independent of home 
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aflfection, will be sure to pine away, and die, 
as I am doing, of lack of love." 

" A tete exaltee this," you will probably sa.y, 
^' besides being, as she herself admits, a fool! 
It was manifestly her duty, as an elder sister, 
and a married woman, to put strongly before 
Lizzie the fact, that as regards the young, 
the pretty, and the unprotected, men are 
like roaring lions, seeking whom they may 
devour ! And such ^ rot,' too, and rubbish to 
talk of purity of mind ! Why, everybody 
knows everything in these days, and if they 
don't, it is better that they should." 

I do not deny — oh! worldly wise (ima- 
ginary) reader — that there is reason in these 
remarks ; at the same time, may it please you 
to remember not only that the girl whom 
you deem it expedient to have so early 
initiated into the evil ways of the world, was 
still little more than a child in years, but 
that the ideas and tlioughts of the woman by 
whose agency her enlightenment might, with 
possible advantage, have been undertaken, 
had so long run in one painful groove, that 
neglect or ignorance of the other evils to 
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vhich female flesh is heir, may be in some 
sort accounted for. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that not 
from the lips of her sister was Lizzie destined 
to hear any of those oft-repeated warnings 
from which the sanguine utterers probably 
hope so much, but which are too frequently 
(when the hour of fierce temptation comes) 
xitterly power less to save ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Blunt, after the enforced cessation of 
her daughter's visits, grew more than ever 
captious and complaining. In more ways^ 
than one she missed the unfrequent and 
eagerly looked-for occasions when Dora, in 
her hack cab, drew up at the rusty iron-gate, 
adorned with an old brass plate, through 
which ingress was obtained to the miserable 
strip ©f " garden-ground " that led up to Mrs. 
Blunt's ground-floor lodging. 

It had been during the month of July, and 
the beginning of August, that Lady Arthur 
was enabled, thanks partly to her husband's 
frequent absences at some lively place of 
resort or other, from his home, to enjoy one 
of the few pleasures (not unalloyed ones cer- 
tainly, but of what human delights can it be 
said that they are unmixed with sorrow?)' 
which in her short life she had known. 
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" It is a poor place for a fine lady like you 
to come to/' had been almost the first words 
which Mrs. Blimt, after seven years of separa- 
tion fi-om her child, addressed to that sobbing, 
and, for the moment, utterly overcome crea- 
ture. ^^ You must take us as we are," she 
continued, with a wheezy sigh (for "Ally" 
was not as slim as she had been, and, 
moreover, the day was warm, as the dog- 
days often are in London, and the fan- 
ning of her face with a slightly-begrimed 
pocket-handkerchief had not succeeded in 
circulating much air around her). " We can 
give you a chair (let your sister sit down, 
Liz, and don't be kissing and hanging over 
her like that). Yes, we can offer you a seat, 
and that you'll find is about as much as we 
can do." 

With this hint (not to mention one or 
two others of a similar nature, which had 
caused Lizzie's cheeks to bum with anger 
and mortification) to guide her, Dora had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that, to ensure a thoroughly warm reception 
in the New Road, it was* necessary that slie^ 
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should not come empty handed. It was but 
little that she could give. In his eagerness 
to marry his daughter to a man whose posi- 
tion gave his daughter rank and precedence, 
the clever Q.C. had, partly through ieax of 
giving '^ oflfence," and also from a well- 
-rounded conviction that Dora's personal 
wants would never lead her into lavish 
expenditure, been satisfied with, for his 
daughter's private needs, a very small 
amount of settled "pin-money."' To Lord 
Arthur, an inveterate spendthrift on his own 
account, and therefore but little addicted to 
giving, it never occurred that his wife's share 
of her own fortune was disproportionately 
small ; and thus it followed that the trifling 
gifts which Dora was enabled to oflfer were 
as little in accordance with her own wishes 
as with the hopes and requirements of her 
mother. 

Limited, however, as were Lady Arthur's 
powers of giving aid where aid, chiefly 
owing to improvidence and idleness, was so 
much required, she contrived, by the sale 
chiefly of articles of jewellery which were 
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exclusively her own, to save Mrs. Blunt for 
a while from the (to her) distressful alternative 
of working for her living. The relief was, 
in reality, very slight, and any woman with 
a grain of common-sense and prudence would 
neither have trusted to its continuance, nor 
have allowed the small temporary assistance 
to have in the slightest degree interfered 
with her plans of future industry and self- 
denial. Such a wise specimen of her sex as 
this was not, as I need not say, the woman 
whose moral perceptions were as blunt as 
her sensibilities, when it was a question of 
her own comforts, were keen. Engrossed 
with self, she had failed to perceive how 
surely, on each succeeding visit, Dora's 
cough sounded more hollow, and her breath 
more short and laboured. Till Lizzie — 
poor Lizzie! who had long watched in 
despairing silence her sister's daily increasing 
weakness — suddenly gave voice to her fears, 
the idea that Dora — the daughter from whom 
Mrs. Blunt vaguely expected so much — ^was 
in danger of death never occmTcd to tlio 
mother, who had done, for her child, so little ! 
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It was on the occasion of Lady Arthur's 
last visit but one to the New Road, that 
Lizzie, who, after holding up manfully during 
the two hours of her sister's stay, broke down 
entirely after the door of the hack cab 
had closed upon the frail form of the 
invalid. Taking her mother suddenly by the 
shoulder, she shook that worthy person's arm 
roughly. 

'^ Mother," she cried, in a voice that 
sounded altogether unlike her own, "she's 
dying! Dora's dying! And you don't see 
it ! You see nothing ! Oh ! I wish it was 
me ! I do, I do ! " and she threw herself, in 
a burst of almost hysterical sobbing, on the 
floor. 

Mrs. Blunt was at first too much astonished 
to speak, but, recovering herself quickly, she 
said, crossly, — 

" I don't know what you mean by talking 
such nonsense, Liz — frightening one out of 
one's senses ! and me with such a 'eadache 
as I haven't had for weeks. Dora's got a 
cough, any one can hear that — I declare it 
quite went through my temples this after- 
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noon; but it's nothing to the cough I had 
last year; if she was as bad as that now, you 
might talk!" And having so said, Mrs. 
Blunt, who had some shopping to do in the 
neighbourhood, retreated into her bed-room, 
leaving Lizzie to recover her spirits as best 
she might. 

But, small as was the amount of outward 
notice which the foolish, self-engrossed 
woman had bestowed upon her daughter's 
failing health, and Lizzie's agonized com- 
ment thereon, she did, in secret, lay the 
matter, with a good deal of serious apprehen- 
sion, to heart. There was certainly, she told 
herself, soma reason in Lizzie's fears. Dora 
was weak, and her cough sounded bad, and 
hard enough. Could it be ''consumption" 
that was sapping the life of that young, 
beautiful creature ? Mrs. Blunt, thinking a 
good deal, it is to be feared, of the future 
help which Lady Arthur might bring to 
herself, shuddered, as the thought that so it 
might be struck into her breast. But she 
speedily recovered her comj)osure. In the 
eyes of those who are in the habit of dwell- 
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ing solely on the pains and trials which in 
this transitory life affect themselves, the 
aches and pains, the griefe and troubles 
of others, are seen through the reverse of 
niagnif;)'iug spectacles ; and thus it was that 
Mrs. Blunt soon began to discover reasons^ 
why there could be nothing very seriously the 
matter with Dora. She had always heard, 
as well as read in books, that in cases of con- 
sumption the cheeks of the patient were 
flushed with a hectic hue, which lent a glit- 
tering brilliancy to their eyes ; now, in Dora 
these symptoms were altogether absent : her 
small delicate face was uniformly colourless 
—colourless, that is to say, save for that 
peculiar tinge of white, which is to the 
initiated so surely indicative of heart disease ; 
and then her eyes — there was certainly no 
" unnatural brilliancy" in them. Dora never 
complained, too, and Mrs. Blunt, an 
habitual grumbler, and one of that nume- 
rous body of tiresome people who appear 
to think that the recital of their individual 
ailments must be entertaining to others,' 
would have found it hard to believe in 
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the suffering whicli is borne in silence and 
without complaint. 

Before the stout, and now elderly-looking 
woman, had slowly walked a hundi-ed yards, 
' looking in, as was her wont, through the 
shop-windows at the temptingly cheap 
articles which in various forms were pre- 
sented to her view, she had almost arrived 
at the comforting conclusion that there was 
not anything very serious the matter with 
her daughter. She (Mrs. Blunt) would, 
however, she told herself, watch Dora care- 
fiiUy the next time the latter came, and would 
make a point of discovering how much was 
real and how much (people were so apt 
to imagine themselves invalids) in Lady 
Arthur's case was mere ^' fancy.'' 

The visit in question was not likely to come 
off for some days, and this for the reason that 
poor Dora's ''autocrat" was erelong expected 
in London, on his return from a visit to Paris. 
Not to make any stay, possibly ; his habits, 
as Dora could not but confess, were erratic 
in the extreme, and were not in any great 
degree controlled by the conventional rules 
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of the society of which he formed a part ; 
but, although her husband's sojourn in 
Hartington Street was almost certain to be 
short, — so short that Dora had hardly deemed 
it worth while to mention to her relations 
the fact of his coming advent, — ^it had the 
effect of rendering it difficult for the poor 
young wife to name the exact day when she 
would be able to pay what might be (for 
the warnings of the approaching end were 
coming thick and fast now) her last visit to 
the only beings upon earth whom she felt 
were likely to shed tears over her early grave. 
Her conscience did not smite her, as might 
liave been the case with many women who 
were so soon, according to their belief (a 
belief which was her's also) to meet their 
God, for this deception of the husband to 
whom she had sworn to be, quand m^me, 
obedient and true. The school of morality 
in which poor Dora had graduated was not 
a high one, and the only fear — poor soul ! — 
by which she was hauntedlay in this, namely, 
lest Jig should find her out, and mete out 
heavy punishment for her sin. 
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Alas! for tlie feeble sufferer, whoso days 
were almost numbered, tlie discovery which 
she dreaded was, when she least expected 
that the blow would fall, very near, '^ even 
at the door ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Two days had elapsed after the outbreak 
on Lizzie's part, which had at last set her 
mother thinking on other subjects than 
herself, when one afternoon a marked and 
singular change was noticeable in Mrs. 
Blunt's speech and demeanour. She of a 
sudden left off complaining, and assumed, 
instead of that normal condition of her being, 
a look of importance, and one which said, as^ 
plainly as words could speak, '' I am in 
possession of a secret which you would give 
your ears to know, and I have done some- 
thing too clever for you, even to have thought 
of," was, for a full hour, clearly readable 
upon her still fair, fat face. 

To Lizzie, it was very evident that her 
mother courted inquiry, and was dying to 
be asked what was on her mind ; but the 
girl was in no mood for talking. She was 
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sitting working away as diligently as she 
€ould (but that is not saying much, for the 
haMt of toil was wanting) at some lace- 
making which Mrs. Jennings had procured 
for her ; and as she drew out, with not over- 
dexterous fingers, her needle from the stitch, 
the image of Dora as she had last seen her, 
tottering, as though death-stricken, to the 
<ioor, was ever before her eyes, filling them 
with unbidden tears, the which, for fear that 
her mother plight make uncongenial com- 
ments thereupon, she dashed away before 
they could trickle down her cheeks. 

And seated close to the window, — ^her 
accustomed place, for she dearly loved to 
watch the busy stream of passers-by, — ^Mrs. 
Blunt also was what we may call idly 
working. On her lap lay a dark, well-worn 
dress, which she was slowly picking to pieces, 
preparatory to its undergoing the operation 
so well known to the frugal female mind of 
^^ turning,'^ and, whilst she was thus utilizing 
her fingers, her thoughts likewise strayed 
away to other times and objects, to wit, first, 
to the days gone by, alas! for ever, when 
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she would have tossed her head scornfully at 
the mere notion of wearing such a dress ; and, 
secondly — but as regards the direction in 
which Mrs. Blunt's reflections in the next 
place meandered, the following dialogue 
had, perhaps, for the better enlightenment of 
the reader, be related. 

The silence, only broken by the click of 
Lizzie's needle against her thimble, as the 
former is urged through the unpliant leather 
of her pattern, becomes at last too trying 
for Mrs. Blunt's endurance, and she says 
abruptly, as the old dress slides heavily fipom 
her hands upon the floor, — 

^^Why don't you talk about something, 
Liz ? What a girl you are ! When I was 
your age I never sat silent^ and glum as 
you do." 

'^ There isn't anything to talk about, that 
I can see," the girl, still with her face 
lowered over her work, rejoins. " I don't feel 
to want to talk, but you can, if you like, 
mamma." 

' ' Thank you very much for the per- 
mission/' snorts Mrs. Blunt, sarcastically; 
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but I flatter myself that I can speak, or 
hold my tongue, without asking your leave." 

Lizzie is silent under this retort. It is 
quite true, that conversation just then with 
her tiresome, self-absorbed mother is irk- 
some to her in the extreme, for her 
thoughts reverted to Dora, whom the warm- 
hearted girl tried to picture to herself in the 
home which she had never entered, and 
with, perhaps, the hard ungenial husband, 
whom Lizzie, without knowing, had learned 
so bitterly to hate, imbittering the poor 
invalid's few remaining days by his neglect 
and harshness. 

From this painful effort of imagination 
she is again disturbed by her mother, who, 
in her most peevish tones, remarks, — 

^' Upon my word, Liz, you are enough to 
provoke a saint ; you never say a word that 
hasn't to be dragged out of you by cart- 
ropes ; and as for ideas, or having any 
gumption about what might be done to get 
us out of this hole, and this piggish way of 
living, you haven't any more than a — a toad. 
Now, if it wasn't for me," she continues. 
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with a glance — the complex meaning of 
which it would be hard to translate — at her 
daughter, ^^ I wonder just what would 
become of us! / 'm not one of those, as 
some people will know some day to their 
cost, to sit down with my hands before me, 
and twiddle my thumbs, when I ought to be 
finding out what 's what." 

As these words fall with a peculiar 
emphasis, evidently intended to imply that 
more is meant than meets the ear, from Mrs. 
Blunt's lips, a fear, sudden as it is at 
first vague, sends a chill through Lizzie's 
heart. 

^' Mamma ! " she cries out, hurriedly, 
'' what have you been doing ? Something 
dreadful, I am sure! Oh, don't look like 
that ! How can you smile when you see me 
so frightened. You haven't, oh, say you 
liaven't been doing anything to get poor 
Dora into trouble ? " 

She rises as she speaks, dashing, in her 
excitement, her work upon the carpet, and, 
springing to her mother's chair, grasps the 
arm of that already half-frightened woman 
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ivith a force which not a little takes her — as 
the saying is — ^' aback." 

Mrs. Blunt, throws her off angrily. " My 
;good gracious, child ! " she says, '' what a 
vixen you are ! I declare you almost wrenched 
my arm off. I do wish you 'd learn to behave 
like a lady. But what can one expect" 
(with a kind of lofty pity) " from a silly chit 
of your age ? It never would have occurred 
to you now, that as my son-in-law" (to 
describe the air with which '' Ally" uttered 
these words would be impossible) ^^Lord 
Arthur St. George ought to be made aware 
of the state of our circimistances." 

" And you have written to tell him ! " 
screams, rather than says, the excited girl, 
whose habitual lack of respect for her mother 
was never more clearly evidenced than at 
this moment. " You have been silly, selfish, 
mad enough to get poor darling Dora into 
this dreadful trouble ? " 

" Trouble ! Nonsense ! As if she hadn't 
a right to come and see her own mother 
without his interference. If your father s 
afraid of him (and you know who your 
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father is now, so I needn't mince matters)^ 
as I 'm sure he is, because he 's a lord, and a 
Marquis's son, and so he lets him squander his 
wife's money just as much as he likes, that's no 
reason why I shouldn't speak my mind about 
what 's going on. It 's a sin and a shame 
that Lady Arthur St. George's own mother 
and sister should be working for their bread, 
and having to live or die — ^much they care 
what we do, whilst she has a fine house and 
a carriage, and — " 

^^ Oh, mother, don't talk in that wild way! 
Dora wouldn't tell you,^^she knows you 
haven't any heart to feel for her, — ^but she is 
miserable, broken-hearted, dying ! And he — 
oh ! he '11 kill her, he will indeed, in his 
rage, when he finds that she has been 
coming to us, and that you have daredy as 
he will call it, to write to him." 

''Daredy indeed! I should think I did 
dare just ! " bursts in " Ally," who is 
beginning, although she endeavours to carry 
matters with a high hand, to feel a good deal 
alarmed at the possible consequences of her 
reckless deed. " It is full time that his grand 
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lordship should be told some truths ; and if I 
can't get justice any other way," she adds, 
as the old, greasy winter dress is being 
rolled up impetuously into an ugly bundle, 
*^ I '11 shame him, that I will, into doing 
what he ought to." 

And having thus given poor Mghtened 
Lizzie a "piece of her mind," Mrs. Blunt 
stalks from the room, banging the door 
behind her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Lord Arthur St. George, when the badly- 
spelt, and altogether confused in substance, 
appeal of the lady who did him the honour 
to call him ^^ son-in-law" was put into his 
hand, had just arrived in London, with the 
intention of remaining as short a time as 
possible in the fast-emptying, over-baked 
brick-and-mortar world. Mrs. Blunt's missive 
was externally one of a species which his 
Lordship would hardly, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have troubled himself even to 
open ; but a something of peculiar meaning 
in his valet's manner, as he said, " The 
person, Milord, who brought this letter, 
seemed very anxious that it should be 
delivered immediately," determined the re- 
cipient of the ill-looking epistle not to treat 
it with the entire neglect which its appear- 
ance justified ; and thus it came about that 
Lord Arthur, before he slowly mounted the 
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stairs in order to say a few civil words to his 
invalid wife, was made privy to certain 
^^ family circumstances" — whether true or 
false was with him a matter for after con- 
sideration — of which he had not before been 
cognizant. Amongst the facts made known 
to him was one which troubled him but little. 
Dora, during his absence, had visited, and 
that frequently, the low-born and evidently 
illiterate woman to whom she owed her birth, 
and, in so doing, had evinced the worst 
possible taste ; but — and here Lord Arthur 
St. George paused for a moment ere he 
ascended the stairs, and mentally cut and 
shuffled certain imaginary cards which he 
held in his hands — " It will be better," quoth 
he to himself, ^Ho say nothing to Dora of the 
old fool's letter, confound her ! The idea of 
boring me for money ! " And with these words 
on his tongue, (not the unruly member of the 
flesh, but of the spirit,) Lord Arthur, one of 
whose principles of action was, never to throw 
away either a chance, a hint, or a letter^ 
entered, with a bland and utterly unbetraying 
countenance, his wife's dressing-room. 
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More than a month had elapsed since she 
had last seen him, and during that time 
Death had made such rapid strides towards 
her, that the wandering footsteps even of the 
husband whom she had once so passionately 
loved, had almost, of late, ceased to interest 
her. On this day, however, there had been 
a strange reaction. One of those sudden, 
but momentary up-dartings of Life's flickering 
flame had brought back to her the memory 
of her fresh, buoyant youth, and with that 
memory there came again, with wondrous 
vividness, the now soul-harrowing sensations 
of the vanished Past — the Past, when 

" The spirit was dying 
With love, and the longing for love, 
And rising, and soaring, and flying 
To sunny blue heavens above." 

Near to Death although she was, earthly 
passion was rife within poor Dora's heart, as 
she heard on the stair the music of Arthur's 
step, and told herself — poor, intoxicated- 
with-her-own-visions soul ! — ^that she was not 
alone ! 

The awakening after that short, blissful 
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dream was terrible to her! The kiss, so 
chillingly cold, that the real Arthur bestowed 
upon her brow acted as a douche^ and caused 
her teeth to chatter in her head, whilst the 
few careless, conventional words with which 
he greeted her, — ^more careless and conven- 
tional, she felt, even than usual, — ^rapidly 
brought her to a due sense of her folly ! 

Woman-like, she recovered herself at once, 
and betrayed no outward sign of mental 
suffering. One of the first lessons which her 
married life had taught was, that amongst a 
wife's duties, that of not permitting her hus- 
band, if she can help it, to be "bored," 
stands boldly forward; and, this being so, 
Dora, albeit to have received letters fi:om the 
absent one would, under some circumstances, 
have been joy indeed, steadily refrained 
from ever asking him to write to her. 

" He hates it so," she once said to Lizzie, 
^ ^ and I could take no pleasure in what wor- 
ries ^im." 

And so it chanced that Arthur St. George 
being one of those selfish individuals who, 
persistently afiirm that they ' ' never write 
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letters," contrived to avoid a good deal of 
the trouble and ^'bother" which epistolary- 
correspondence is apt to entail. More than 
once, when the danger of putting upon paper 
words which might with ail safety have been 
saidy was exemplified in the case of other 
men, Arthur St. George had seen reason to 
congratulate himself that, amongst the weak- 
nesses of his mortal nature which prevented 
him from akvays standing upright, the 
cacoethes scrihendi did not happen to be one. 

But although Dora had, in the presence of 
that handsome, by all-the-world, as she felt, 
admired husband of hers, contrived to come 
out the conqueror of her weaker self. Nature, 
when he left her, had its revenge, and 
with, perhaps, the bitterest tears she had 
ever shed, the forlorn woman repented her 
of her sin. 

For was it not sinful, with De^th staring 
her in the face, to think of human Love ? 
And must not ^^Atty" shrink with utter 
disgust from one whoso earthly frame would 
soon be naught save " loathsomeness and 
ruin " ? Shudderingly Dora told herself 
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these bitter truths, and it was long before the 
over-wrought nerves could shake off that most 
overpowering of all dreads,-namely , the dread 
of the dark unknown — and rise to higher, 
nobler thoughts. Nor can we wonder that 
so it should be. There is a fearfiil reality in 
imaginings which dwell on graves and vaults, 
and the dreary silence of a dank churchyard 
— a reality which causes them to be far more 
often present to the mind than are ecstatic 
visions of the enfranchised soul's abode — ^the 
abode to which, when delivered from the 
cumbrous clay (that clay so infinitely 
precious in the sight of its possessor), we 
all more or less expect to be translated to. 
Elia, in his Essays, somewhere says, " This 
intolerable disinclination to dying is apt to 
more especially crush the spirit in dark and 
gloomy weather, when the days are short, 
and winter holds its sway upon the earth.'' ' 
It is possible that excellent Charles Lamb 
may be right, nevertheless to me, (methinks) 
it would seem harder when the sun is shining 
brightly, when the birds are singing swe^t 
May songs, and every flower is opening out 
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its fragrance to the thrice-blessed air, to die, 
and know such sights and sounds no more! 

Lady Arthur St. George was not endowed 
by Nature with great powers of reticence. 
Her character had not backbone in it of suffi- 
cient strength to enable her to keep her wrongs 
and sorrows absolutely to herself. Kondness, a 
few tender words and sympathizing caresses, 
would have caused the griefs, though scarcely 
the wrongs, which she endured, to pour 
themselves out like water. But of such ten- 
derness poor Dora, until those visits of hers 
to the New Road, had, since her marriage, 
known but little; and, seeing that it was 
not in her nature to make a confidante of her 
maid, it was solely through the personal 
observation of that astute personage, that 
Mrs. Jennings became aware of the fact, 
that her sister's child was an imhappy and a 
neglected wife. 

It was mere chance, and a by no means 
strange one, that had caused Ellen Standish 
to become the personal attendant of Lady 
Arthur. A second cousin once removed to 
the unlucky poulterer, whom she neverthe- 
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less had always called ^^ uncle," was the 
highly (and deservedly so) recommended 
^' young person" who too soon both disco- 
vered, and dilated to her. aunt on thfr pitiful 
truth, that her mistress was miserable. 

" I declare, Aimt Bessy," said Miss Stan- 
dish, whose heart had early warmed towards 
the neglected wife, the soreness of whose 
breast had never either produced an injurious 
effect on her temper, or caused her, through 
over-much dwelling on her own wrongs, to 
forget the rights which every man and 
woman's "neighbour" has to kindness and 
forbearance at the hands of his fellow-beings, 
— " I declare. Aunt Bessy, the way his Lord* 
ship goes on is enough to make one sick of 
the very thoughts of marrying. Never a 
kind word or look, and yet any one can see 
with half an eye that she 's struck, poor lady, 
for death." 

"Does she often see Mr. Bloxhohne?" 
asked Mrs. Jennings, lowering her voice 
mysteriously, for the conversation was 
taking place in the New Road, and her own 
boys, who might be within hearing distance, 
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were neither old nor discreet enough to be 
trusted. " He always thought no end of 
Dolly, my sister says. But, there ! A bad 
man iain't one you ever can depend upon, 
and a gay gentleman like him — " 

Nelly here broke in on her aunt's cogita- 
tions with a little snort of ridicule. " I don't 
know what you call ^ gay,' but if Mr. Blox-^ 
holme is, you may call Punch's dog jolly 
too. You see, Aunt Bessy," Nelly went ou, 
oratorically, " they're in a different line of 
life, you see, them two — I mean my lord 
and her ladyship's papa." 

^^He's not called papa in the house,, 
surely ? " 

^' Not in the house, — oh, no; but, bless you, 
what does that signify ? Everybody knows 
how it is, and you should hear the men 
laughing at them that 's so silly as to think 
any one's taken in by their rubbish." 

^'And ain't he no comfort to the poor 
young thing?" 

^^ Comfort? What man ever is a comfort 
in affliction, I should like to know ? They 
may try, and they may mean to be kind, 
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and all that, but, lor bless you, it isn't in 
'em ! They haven't the patience for it, not 
they ; and I Ve noticed more than once, so 
I have, that Milady is worse in her sperits 
after Mr. Bloxholme's been to see her than 
she was before. You see, he being her 
father, she expects, I suppose, more like 
than she gets ; and then folks do say that the 
Oounsellor was no end o' bothered to keep 
what we know of Aunt Bessy a secret from 
his wife." 

^' His wife, indeed ! Polly, I hate to hear 
you talk so. Take my word for it, there 's 
more in what that poor silly sister of mine, 
down Pimlico way, says about her having 
been married, in some sort of fashion to that 
fellow, than people thinks of. If it wasn't so, 
why was it, I should like to know, that Mr. 
Bloxholme got so worried, as you say he did, 
along of not letting the poor lady who died 
three years ago learn anything about Ally 
and her children ? " 

" Well, it does look queer ; but then, 
what 's the good of being married, if a man 
can say you ain't ? I can't think though. 
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Aunt Bessy, that a gentleman could behave 
himself so bad; not but what" — ^turning down 
her Clip, for she had been what she called 
^^ getting her tea" in the little parlour behind 
Mrs. Jenniugs's shop — '' not but what there 
ain't so much difference, I 'm thinking, after 
all, between them, and what his Lordship 
calls the ' lower orders,' and it's as much 
the girl's fault, nine times out of ten, as it is 
theirs." 

'^ So poor mother always said. She could 
make excuses though, too, for poor Ally, 
which father never could, and a'most her 
last words were, — you see her head was 
wandering, she was that weak, — ^Where's 
Ally's white frock? It's Sunday morning. 
Don't you hear the bells ? I 'd like to dress 
the child in white ; she '11 look so pretty, 
bless her ! ' When I told Ally that mother 
blessed her afore she died, she cried so, you 
wouldn't think. But lors, that's nothing! 
them as sheds most tears is always those 
that laugh the soonest." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

*^ Oh, Lizzie, my darling! is it really you! 
To come here ! — ^to the very house — " 

^^It didn't require very much courage, 
and I did so long to see if you looked better. 
And you do, Dolly, darling; the country has 
done you good, and I don't care about the 
third-class train, or anything else, now I have 
seen you." And Lizzie Blunt, bright with 
the glowing freshness of healthy seventeen, 
lays her blooming cheek against her sister's 
pallid one, and tenderly strokes the diaphanous 
hands she holds. 

^^ I tell you what it is, Dolly," she is 
beginning again, when Lady Arthur stops 
her. 

"Oh, don't, please don't, talk so loud! 
Only think! if Saunders" (Saunders was 
the nurse, and a great person in her way) 
*^ should be in the next room^ — " 

'^ And should be listening, for that's what 
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you mean^ I know it is; and you are as 
afraid of her — though it 's very likely that 
her mother was no higher than a charwoman 
— as ever you can be ! Oh, Dolly, Dolly ! I 
often think, bad off as I am, with mother 
nagging at one every blessed minute, and 
the aggravation of getting only one and 
fourpence for ten hours' lace working, when 
Mrs. Cameron — ^horrid woman ! — sells whsit I 
have done to her customers for ten shillings, 
— I declare, awftdly hard as I often find it to 
get along, I would rather be me than you, 
though you were made a lady of, and we 
were left to starve." 

Listening to these last excitedly - spoken 
and over -true words, Dora St. George, the 
woman who has — a fact for which Mr. Harvey 
Bloxholme could best account — been raised, 
through no especial merit of her own, con- 
siderably above her fellows, looks very 
pitifully upon the lovely, excited face of her 
young sister. She has never — no, not even 
since the truth that the grave, grey-haired 
man, whom she used to call her guardian, 
is no other than her father, has become 
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thoroughly apparent to her — ^been able to 
assign to herself a reason for the vast con- 
trast between her bringing up — ^her lot in 
life, in so far as that lot was chosen for the 
sisters by their common parent, and the fate 
which had condemned Lizzie to a life of 
penury, and an existence in a ^^ world" so far 
below her own. 

A strange contrast do the sisters present 
to each other now. Lizzie's cotton frock, 
though clean, and fitting her tall, striking 
figure to perfection, is one which a '' smart" 
housemaid would have disdained to wear^ 
and, as Mrs. Saimders pithily remarked, ''if 
her hat cost half-a-crown, it was as much as 
it did," whilst Lady Arthur St. George, 
lying on the sofa, which she now rarely leaves, 
wears the pretty '^ half dress " that is the last 
coquetterie of the invalid, (for 

" One would not sure look frightful when one 's dead ; ") 

A woman's natural taste and feeling causes 
her to strive to look her best with an air that 
does justice to her dressmaker ; inasmuch as 
it is for the husband, who '^ notices" so 
little, that she thus bedecks herself to the last. 
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Lizzie's warm young heart aches at the sight 
of that woe -worn, shrunken face — ^the face 
which, but a short while since, was plump and 
well-nigh as pretty as her own, but which is thin 
now to attenuation, with a hectic flush upon 
the cheeks that kiss of man will never warm 
into a blush again, whilst the form, graceful 
once, and attractive by reason of youth's 
rounded curves, is past padding now, albeit 
poor Dora would fain hope and believe that 
Madame Delafosse, the Court dressmaker, — 
than whom no one better imderstands how 
in difficult cases to make Art eke out the 
deficiencies of Nature, — will again take the 
measure of her supple waist, and once more, 
with that pleasant Gaelic flattery of hers, 
will make the hour that is past in choosing 
trimmings for the fashions which do adorn 
the body, not by any means the least agree- 
able' in poor frivolous Lady Arthur's wasted 
life. 

It is of decline of which she is dying, and 
indeed has been, — at least, so affirm the 
doctors, who, of course, know all about it, — 
ever since she was fifteen. Slow and stealthy 
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had been for a long while the enemy's ap- 
proaches — so slow and stealthy, indeed, that 
in the ignorance which, if not bliss, is at 
least sometimes almost its equivalent, the 
victim pursued her unsuspecting way; but 
the fell disease has made faster strides of 
latel She is only twenty-four, poor soul! 
and has been six years a wife. An only 
child, too, her first-bom, named Edith, Lady 
Arthur possesses. Two others^ following in 
quick succession, had come to the birth, but 
there had been no strength to bring them 
forth alive. The young mother, however, 
had recovered as well as could reasonably be 
expected; nevertheless, after the last event. 
Lord Arthur St. George held with Sir Hilde- 
brand Tomkynes (the ^'ladies' doctor" of 
the day) a very serious and confidential 
discourse on the subject of her ladyship's 
health. 

^^ You need be under no alarm about Lady 
Arthur," said the courtly physician, ^^as long 
as — " 

"I quite understand. It suits some 
women's constitutions, I suppose," con- 
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tinued Lord Arthur, with the smile which 
helped to render him so irresistible, " to 
go through that kind of thing. Then you 
fear that—" 

But as regards any further remarks which 
on that occasion passed between the Lord 
by courtesy, and the '' Sir" by creation, we 
have nothing more to do, only it may be 
considered worthy of note that from that 
day forward, the ^^ pleasing penalty" ran 
no chance whatever of being borne by Lord 
Arthur's wife; in consequence, probably, of 
which untoward failure, the disease of which 
the poor lady was foredoomed to die, de- 
veloped itself with, as Sir Hildebrand had 
foretold, unmistakable rapidity. 

^^ It is nice to see you once again, pet," 
poor Dora feebly says. ^^ I have felt more 
than ever forlorn since Standish went. Of 
course, after being engaged to be married so 
long, I could not hope to keep her; but a 
little longer — she would not have had long to 
wait — " and tears of weakness and self-pity 
trickle from between the thin fingers which 
Dora has placed over her eyes. 
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"My poor sister! What can I say to 
comfort you ? " are all the words, feeble ones, 
indeed, which Lizzie can, in her own great 
grief, find in her repertoire of consolation. 

" Nothing, darling. ' Alone, so Heaven 
has willed, I haye to die.' So must we all, 
the poet tells us ; and it is quite true, bitterly ^ 
fearfully true, after a fashion. But I — ah, 
Lizzie, if you knew — if you, who are so full 
of health, could guess how fearfully I dread 
that last, last moment — ^that — " 

"Now, Dora, dear," breaks in Lizzie, 
whose fears for her sister are excited by the 
latter')^ growing agitation, "I won't have 
you talk in this dreadful way. I did not 
come all this distance to listen to such horrid 
dreams and visions ; and, since you won't 
ask after our goings on, I must make you 
forget your troubles by telling you of ours." 

"Do, dear. I am very selfish, occupied 
always with my own ailments, my own lone- 
liness. I forget that you and my mother 
have to struggle against positive want» 
When I look at those lovely trees and 
flowers, and think of you, in hot, dusty 
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August, in that wretched London home, I 
take shame tojj myself — I do, indeed, dear — 
for my selfish, weak repining at my lot." 

^'It does seem hard, so very, very hard, 
that he, my father — ^for he is my father as 
well as yours — won't do anything for us. A 
miserable fifty pounds a year ! Such dread- 
ful meanness! And we are to lose even that 
if we don't keep the secret that mamma is 
Mrs. Bloxholme, and that I — " 

'^ Ah, Lizzie, how can you be hopeful still? 
You have been, alas ! told so often that — ". 

^' That mamma was never married, and 
that we — oh ! you need not be afiraid — I am 
not going to say anything shocking. I 
understand too well the difference between 
us two. / have been used to hearing things 
called by their right names, and, of course, I 
don't mind it a bit — ^how should I ? — ^whilst 
you, I '11 be bound, have never heard miser- 
able creatures such as we, called by anything 
worse than ^ natural children.' Natural, 
indeed! I wonder where the natural love 
is ? Not in father's heart, or mother's either, 
in my case. But," suddenly lowering her 
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voice from the high pitch to which, in her 
excitement, it has risen, ^^I was cruel to taunt 
you with being a miserable creature. I know 
your husband, my brother-in-law, (a nice, kind 
brother-in-law, isn't he ?) has behaved like a 
brute to you — " 

"/He hasn't ! What do you mean by 
saying so ? " breaks in poor, excitable Dora, 
whose memory has begun to fail her, and 
who has forgotten that months ago, in her 
weak yearning after pity, she had confided 
to her sister many of the sad secrets of her 
married life. "Have I ever complained? 
Have I ever led any one — even you, Lizzie— 
to suppose that Arthur was ever otherwise 
than good to me ? " 

"No," hesitatingly, "but that 's because of 
your pride and goodness. Just as it is their 
fears, and I don't wonder at them, poor souls ! 
that make what yoy, call the ^ lower orders' 
wives take their Bible oaths before a magis- 
trate that the husbands who have kicked and 
beaten them within an inch of their lives are 
models of manly tenderness. Wouldn't hurt 
a fly, not they ! Oh, dear, no ! The only 
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wonder is, according to these wretclied 
women's showing, how the great, hulking, 
cowardly brutes are allowed, seeing that they 
are too good almost to live, to cimiber the 
eann r" 

Dora, who, as is the case with many hwne- 
minded women, is utterly incapable of pur- 
suing an argument round even the simplest 
of corners, fires up at what she considers to 
be an invidious comparison between herself 
and the head-breaking classes. 

^' It soimds like nonsense, dear, that you 
are talking," she says, the hectic colour 
growing deeper in her thin cheeks, and her 
grey eyes flashing almost fiercely, as she 
repels the notion that she. Lady Arthur St. 
George, and the hapless wives of drunken, 
degraded costermongers, are fashioned from 
one common clay. ^'Mixing one up with 
those dreadful people ! Ah, me ! How bad 
my head feels ! But, Lizzie, darling, it is 
too shocking to think that you can have 
heard and seen such things yourself." 

'' Yes, doesn't it ? " rejoins the girl, sadly. 
^^ It is dreadful, as you say, to know of, aye, 
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and to see such things. I used to read of 
horrors of the iind, but I never seemed quite 
to beKeve them, till, after mother's long ill- 
ness, we went to live in Deans' Court, and 
heard the husbands and wives quarrelling — 
oh, so frightfully ! I used to stop my ears at 
first, so as not to hear them ; but it was no 
use, and, after a time, I neither noticed the 
rows, nor, if I did, troubled myself much 
about them. That 's the worst, I almost 
think," Lizzie adds, thoughtfully, her pretty, 
smooth chin resting on a hand which would 
be pretty too, but for the disfiguring signs 
which toil (for the girl is no idler now) has 
left upon those small, dimpled fingers. ^' I 
almost think that getting used to wickedness 
is the worst part of living near bad people. 
'Who can say, too, that one cannot breathe 
vileness and viciousness, just as people do 
fever and cholera, and awful things qf that 
kind ? " 

To this suggestion, the invalid, who i^ 
moistening her forehead with eau de Cologne, 
and is slowly recovering from the effects of 
her unwonted agitation, does not feel called 
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upon to make any reply. An abstract ques- 
tion of the kind just mooted by her sister is 
an aflfair altogether out of Dora^s line. Like 
most habitual invalids, her interest centres 
chiefly in self. She has been very glad to 
see Lizzie, it is so wearisome to be alone, 
and in the girl's clinging touch there is a 
sense of protection which is very pleasant ; 
but, since they have begun to talk of every- 
day matters, the feelings of the poor weak 
woman have undergone something of a 
change. She had been often sorely tried 
and irritated by her mother's complaints, and 
constant demands for the money which she 
(Dora) had not to bestow. A something in 
Lizzie's manner warned her that not only 
to see her dying sister had the girl under- 
taken this long country pilgrimage. The 
girl's pride was great, and her temper was as 
quick as her heart was warm ; but she had 
more than once begged boldly for their 
common mother, and Lady Arthur felt bit- 
terly that some such call upon her purse 
was imminent. 

^^ It is hard," the poor fractious invalid 
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said to herself. '^ I had fancied it was pure 
love which brought her here, and now she 
will beg for money which I have not to give, 
and the very thought of which makes my 
head whirl as if I were in a brain fever." 

But if Lady Arthur shrank with dread from 
such demands, how much the more so did the 
girl who, in making them, was but obeying 
commands which she dared not altogether dis- 
obey. And yet, in her heart of hearts, she 
felt that had she been in Dora's place she 
would have done more than that weak vessel 
had done for the mother whose lot in life had 
been, and was, so bitter. 

" I would have made sacrifices for her," 
Lizzie had often, when admiring, and, per- 
haps, a little envying the rich toilette of her 
sister, said to herself. ^' And so, perhaps, she 
would ; but prosperity does not, as a rule, im- 
prove the inclination to self-sacrifice, and had 
Lizzie been in Dora's place, she might have 
shown herself as oblivious of the existing 
ways of aiding her invalid parent as was 
Lady Arthur herself. 

In the present instance, and as was, in truth, 
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her wont, Lizzie began her little speech with 
exceeding awkwardness. Likewise, forgetting 
that Mrs. Saunders's ears were long, and her 
sense of honour probably limited, the tone 
of the girrs voice was not so low as might 
have been expedient. 

'' Dora, dear," she siays, " if you only 
knew how I hate asking you for money ; but 
mamma must have a doctor, and — ^" 

'^ Oh, hush, dear, for Heaven's sake," cries 
Dora, in an agony. ^' I would help you if I 
could, but, indeed, it is impossible. There is 
no use — ^indeed, there isn't — ^in waiting for me 
to find money to help you with. I had to pay 
for Lord Arthur that horrible Crannock £120 
only last week, and he knows, he says, that 
more than half of the bill was a cheat." 

^^ But, Dolly," pleads Lizzie, whose spirit, 
to say nothing of her fingers, is galled and 
jfretted by long hours of ill-paid work — ^weary, 
almost profitless work — work which is so 
lovely to look upon, and clothed in which 
the beauty of other women than the deft 
needle-girl will be enhanced and magni- 
fied, — *' but Dolly, don't tell me that you 
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can do nothing for us ? Don't let me go back 
to mother with such a tale as that ? Why, I 'd 
be ashamed, that I would — ^with all these 
gold things upon the table, too." 

" They are not gold. They are only 
silver-gilt, and—" 

^^ Oh, of course you'll say they are not 
worth sixpence, but if / had them I would 
turn them soon enough into money, and so 
would you if you had to keep house in Deans' 
Court, and had no more to live upon than 
mother and I have. Now, one of those rings 
upon your fingers, and they are dropping 
off—" 

" I know they are," bursting into a profuse 
flood of tears. '' You needn't tell me of it! 
I get thinner and thinner every day, and 
when I am dead, perhaps," sobbing hysteric- 
ally, '^ some one will think kindly of me, 
and you may be sorry, Lizzie, that — " 

But before the hardly articulated sentence 
is fully uttered, the girl is on her knees by 
her sick sister's side, and, in deep contrition, 
is begging pardon for her thoughtless words. 

" Oh, Dolly, dear, don't think I meant 
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anything," she says. "Any one may get 
thin without their going to die. Goodness 
knows, dear, I never thought of that ; only 
it did come into my mind that if that beau- 
tiful red ring wouldn't stay on your finger, 
you might — " 

" And I wonder what Saunders would 
say ! Of course she'd miss it. Ladies' -maids 
are always answerable for the jewellery." 

"And you couldn't "say — oh, no, that 
would be quite impossible" — Lizzie, firing 
up again like smouldering tow, exclaims, 
" that you gave your ring to your sick 
mother, who is suffering jfrom a dreadfal 
complaint, which even to think of makes 
you sick, and that it was pity for her and 
for your little sister — ^for, oh, dear Dolly, I 
was your little sister once, though I am such 
a big girl now, and you used — don't you re- 
member ? — to be good to mother and me, and — '* 

A knock at the door, — a mere pretence^ 
though, of a knock, — ^followed by the entrance 
of a smartly-dressed, important looking lady's- 
maid, puts a sudden stop to Lizzie's re- 
miniscences. 
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" It 's time your ladyship took your 
drops/' says Saunders, who is a fair-com- 
plexioned, solid-fleshed woman, with an eye 
^'like Jove's" (only it is light-grey) "to 
threaten and command," and whose general 
appearance conveys the idea that the strength 
and warmth of her feelings will never melt 
away the corpulence which has for some 
time been a source of discomfort to its pos- 
sessor. "It's four o'clock past, and Sir 
Hildebrand was very particular that they 
should be taken regularly." 

She speaks in the tone, and her manner 
is that of a servant who has made herself 
mistress of the fact, that in the house of her 
mistress there is that hideous thing yclept 
a " skeleton in the closet." At Lizzie she 
stares with an insolence which that young 
person, not being endowed with any especial 
meekness of character, finds it hard to endure 
ivith anything approaching to outward equa- 
nimity. It is a stare that makes poor, 
cowardly Dora tremble in her quilted satin 
slippers, and sends the stronger-minded Lizzie 
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— ^for her sister's sake, and for that cause 
only — from the room. 

It is the first time that Lizzie has had to 
play a part from the acting of which her high 
spirit revolts ; but there are few women who 
cannot, in an emergency, appear the thing 
they are not, and this girl is no excep- 
tion to the rule ; but how hateful it is to her 
pride to drop the humble curtsey of a paid 
point-lace worker, and to retreat with lowered 
eyelids from the presence of ''her lady- 
ship/' the marks in the fiill carnation-hued 
lip, of the white teeth which had pressed it 
hard, could testify. 

''Shall I open the window for a few 
minutes. Milady ? The room smells a little 
close," sniffs Saunders, as the door closes 
upon one of the freshest, prettiest maidens 
in Christendom ; and Lady Arthur, indig- 
nant though she is at her waiting-maid's 
impertinence, lacks moral courage to resent 
the affront. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Lizzie leaves the house by the front door 
(a circumstance of which Miss Saunders in- 
dignantly makes a note), two men — gentle 
ones, colloquially speaking, both — are, with 
their respective cigars between their lips, 
loimging up the broad gravel road that 
leads, after passing through a lodge-gate, 
to the house where Dora St. George is, in 
the midst of every luxury and comfort which 
wealth can procure, dreeing her earthly doom. 

It is the taller of the two, and the hand- 
somer, though they are both well-looking — a 
fact which they would be greatly surprised to 
hear disputed — above the average, who is the 
first to notice the progress from towards 
the house of Lizzie Blunt. 

" I say, look out ! Who do you suppose that 
this is?" exclaimed the temporary owner of 
Hayling Beeches, who has an eye, keen as a 
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« 

hawk's for a young chicken, when a pretty 
girl appears in sight. And then the two men 
— Lord Arthur St. George, and his cousin, 
Foley Graham — ^lean their backs against an 
iron wicket that leads into the flower-garden, 
and prepare to take stock of the young 
person, whose appearance, as seen at the 
distance of a hundred yards, is decidedly 
what Captain Graham would pronounce to- 
be ^^ promising." 

Onward she comes, tall, ^* well set up,"^ 
with "enough, yet not too much of her''' 
(I am quoting Lord Arthur's words now), 
and with far more than enough of Eve's^ 
daughters' beauty to cause any man of woman 
born to utterly ignore the shabbiness of her 
small black hat, and the limp, washed-out 
condition of her cotton frock. 

" By Jove ! what eyes ! " is Lord Arthur's- 
enthusiastic remark, when the girl, without 
glancing either to the right hand or to the 
left, and with not a single atom either of shy 
consciousness or of affected modesty in her 
demeanour, has passed the way-layers by, 
"I wonder who the deuce she is? Some 
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work-girl, I suppose, who only wants a little 
soap and satin to — " 

^^ To go limited-mail pace to the devil,''' 
puts in his lordship's cousin, who, albeit he 
is a bachelor, leads a far more reputable 
and cleanly life than does the reckless 
reprobate beside him. '' There are enough of 
them, in all conscience, already," continues 
Foley, ^^and this one looks good enough ta 
be let alone." 

Lord Arthur laughs the laugh of a cheerftil 
demon — of a demon, that is to say, who* 
chuckles over his power to drag down souls, 
to hell. 

^^ What a dear old muff you are ! " he says, 
^^ as if — ^but, hallo ! Here she comes back 
again." 

^^ Took the wrong turn to the Lodge^ 
probably ?" 

^^Ah, yes, I dare say; it's that way 
which girls have, of taking the wrong turn, 
that—" 

" Pray excuse me," says a pleasant, fear-^ 
less voice, as Lizzie, not one whit ashamed 
either of herself or her dress, comes up, a 
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trifle out of breath, with the astonished 
gentlemen, " but I want so much to have a 
message taken to the house to Lady Arthur. 
You mil give it, won't you," raising longer 
and darker lashes than Arthur St. George 
felt he had ever seen before, to that danger- 
ous brother-in-law's handsome face. ^^It 
is to say that I, Lizzie — ^please not to 
forget — " 

ii Forget ! What manner of idiot do you 
take me for ? K you were talking to that 
Early Christian there," J)ointing with the 
end of his cigar to Foley, " there might be 
a chance, seeing that / don't consider him 
to be exactly human that some ^ dream of 
forms divine '---" 

*^ Oh, please," breaks in Lizzie, impa- 
tiently, ^^ don't go on with nonsense like 
that." 

^ ^ Oh, you don't like nonsense ? Now 
then for sense. Where do you live, my 
beauty ? and when am I to see you 
again ? " 

The last word has hardly passed the 
speaker's lips, when Lizzie, with a con- 
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temptuous shrug of her shapely shoulders, 
addresses herself to the quietly smoking 
Captain. 

^' You will help me, I am sure," she says. 
^^ You don't seem so foolish as the other, and 
I do want Lady Arthur so much to know 
that I am not going back to London to- 
night." 

" Ah ! all right. So we live in London, 

■ 

do we ? I shall know all about it soon/* 
puts in Lord Arthur. 

But Lizzie, nothing heeding the inter- 
ruption, calmly proceeds with what she has 
to say. 

'' I am sorry to trouble you," she, in a 
pretty, apologetic tone, continues, ^^ but the 
servants are so rude ; I mean," and the rosy 
lips part into a smile, " that without fine 
feathers, one can't expect to be treated like 
a fine bird. I brought some lace work for 
Lady Arthur to see, but I didn't care to talk 
to her about it before that fine lady's-maid of 
hers, so will you beg for me that I may come 
again to-morrow? I wouldn't ask it, as 
she's sick, poor thing, only mother's sick 
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too, and my lace is nearly all we have to 
live upon." 

Her face — the kind of face it is which re- 
minds those who know the exquisite picture 
well, of the famous *• Assumption," hy Murillo, 
which now does honour to a Transatlantic 
Grallery — is turned towards the setting 
sun ; and either the dazzle of the blood-red 
god of day, or the vision of her dull, ill- 
provided home, sends the ready tears of 
impulsive seventeen welling to her long^ curved 
lashes. 

Lord Arthur flings his cigar into a neigh- 
bouring bush. It is singular, but none the 
less true, that there is a something about that 
shabbily-dressed girl which tacitly forbids 
the over-familiar deed of smoking unper- 
mitted in her presence. Lizzie's world is 
very clearly not that in which the women 
who mayy and those who may 7ioty be by men 
smoked upon, are recognized as respective 
types of their (the ladies) social position and 
tastes. She is ignorant as a child of the 
truth that few men — men, that is, of the 
class to which those she is holding colloquy 
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Ijelong — are given to the tainting with 
nicotine emanations the pure breath of the 
women they respect, and is, therefore, totally 
unaware that a compliment, unintentional, 
but none the less deserved, has been paid her. 

^^ So you sell your lace to Lady Arthur, 
do you ? I hope she pays you well, — not a 
screw, eh ? " And Lord Arthur dips a hand, 
which, when his own pleasures are in ques- 
tion, is usually lavish, into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Lizzie turns upon him, fiercely. ^'1 do 
want money," she says, passionately, ^^ for 
we are often hard pinched enough at home ; 
but if I were dying of want, I would not 
take anything from you. No, not a single 
farthing!" And the flashing eyes fix them- 
selves defiantly on his face. 

Contrary to her expectation, for the foolish 
child had thought to move him to exceeding 
wrath. Lord Arthur seems simply amused 
by the passion into which the girl has 
worked herself. Staring at her with a smile 
of insolent admiration, he is about to, as 
he' hopes, astonish her not a little, when. 
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yielding to an instinctive dread of some 
fresh and still less endurable imperti- 
nence, Lizzie, after a stamp of her badly- 
shod little foot, and an excited exclama- 
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tion ot, '* lou are a wretcn, ana i m sorry i 
spoke to you!" hurries away down the 
approach, and in a second is lost to view 
amongst the trees. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Whilst the conversations I have just related 
were in progress, a tall young man, of remark- 
able appearance, has been impatiently walking 
to and fro, in the dusty lane that runs at right 
angles with the road down which Lizzie 
Blunt is speeding. His dress, and also 
his ^^air," notwithstanding a severe personal 
misfortune, that dates from the moment of 
his birth, are those of a gentleman, and his 
face, if not strictly handsome, is — by reason 
chiefly of a smile — the charm of which few 
are able to withstand, singularly winning. 

The lane through which Hartley Vane, 
for that is the young man's name, has been 
slowly pacing, is narrow, and rendered dusk- 
hued by reason of overshadowing trees, 
against the thick bole of one of which he is 
now leaning his broad, well-m ade shoulders, 
the while his keen blue eyes are peering 
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through an opening in the trees, — ^peering 
with the all-engrossing eagerness of a young 
man who, for the first time, is realizing the 
" bliss unspeakable " of one who ^^ doats upon 
a woman.'' 

'^ How long she is ! My Lizzie," he says, 
half aloud, and in an accent of ineffable 
tenderness, as his imagination pictures to 
his mind's eye each well known beauty of 
the girl he loves. Could he (he tells himself) 
have his way, — ^that foolish way, common to 
ardent lovers, of burning the torch of passion 
at each end, and so reducing it speedily to 
ashes, — Lizzie, his beautiful love, — for so the 
foolish fellow chooses to call her, — should 
never leave his sight. She should — ^but, here, 
at last, she comes! Tripping! ah, so fast! 
Can it be with the thought that she may thus 
greet him sooner, which gives wings to her 
feet? Is she, too, counting the moments 
when they shall look into each other's e^es, 
and read Love's glorious, tender lesson in 
their depths ? Alas ! for this poor, despe- 
rately devoted sweetheart, he has no such 
cheering hope as this ; and if he dares some- 
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times to use, when speaking of his idol, that 
sweet possessive pronoun, it is only in secret, 
only when whispering lowly to his own weak 
heart, that he permits himself this brief 
indulgence. 

And the reader, if he will glance (as the 
young man emerges into the evening sun- 
light) at Hartley Vane, will scarcely be 
surprised that so it is; for not only is the 
left sleeve empty to the shoulder, but the 
well-shaped head — ^well shaped, and well set 
on by Nature, has, by the force of a habit 
contingent on his misfortune, taken by degrees 
sopermament a ^4ist" towards one side, that 
the fact of poor Hartley Vane, perfect gentle- 
man as he both is and looks, being in the 
eyes of many persons that melancholy thing 
called an '' object," cannot, I fear, be denied. 

But there are, as I ttink many may be 
willing to allow, ^'objects and objects." 
There are some which, in the beholder's 
mind, excite simple compassion, and others, 
(to the discredit often of human nature,) stir 
only simple and unalloyed disgust; there 
be also other some, who, in the breasts of 
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the feeKng and the thoughtful, are capable 
of inspiring the kind of pity whichy 
only in such breasts, is " akin to love." 
Hartley Vane, who, as the reader may 
already have surmised, I hope to place in 
the last category, is the younger son of a 
widowed mother ; and truly (as indeed was^ 
often the case with her) might she call him 
the prop of her age, and the comfort and 
solace of her down-hill life's journey. Of the 
up-hill travel, which, to Mrs. Vane, had been in 
some respects so weary a pilgrimage, it can 
only be said, that the chief cause of that 
weariness, and of the many tears with which 
the rough places had been watered, was 
Gilbert Vane, the elder brother of him wha 
had proved himself so good and faithful a son. 
In the ^^land" which has yet to be given 
to him, the days of dutiful Hartley Vane 
may, peradventure — as a set-off against the 
unkindness of Nature — ^be both long and 
prosperous. 

His personal misfortune, — which, as I have 
said, dates from his entrance into life, for he 
was bom one-armed, — is precisely one of the 
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kind which, whilst it renders the aMcted 
child still dearer to a mother's heart, causes 
many a father to turn with distaste, at least, 
if not with loathing, from the fruit — so sadly 
imperfect — of his loins. Colonel Vane, a man 
of moderate means, and somewhat dispro- 
portionate aspirings, did so turn, and that 
with absolute repugnance (although the 
chad's face was lovely as a cherub's) from 
the " deplorable object " which he pronounced 
his second-bom son to be. Nay, in the earlier 
stages of the child's infancy, it is to be feared 
that his hidden judgment may have even 
been in favour of that Utilitarian practice, 
which amongst some far-away savage tribes 
condemns such unlucky infants as are bom 
imperfect to immediate death. But the day 
came, — ^this, however, was after certain lessons 
which that bold dragoon, Cornet Gilbert 
Vane, had taught the parent who had unwisely 
acted on the conclusion that the torso of an 
Apollo, together with a full complement of 
^rms and legs, would make amends for a 
deficiency of brains, — ^the day came, at last, 
when Colonel Vane inly recognized (it was 
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too much to expect that he should do so 
openly) the value of his wife's long-ago 
uttered prediction — the prediction, namely, 
that despite the misfortune which Nature had 
entailed upon him, her darling Hartley 
would, in contradistinction to the brother 
from whom so much had been fruitlessly 
expected, live to be their pride and joy. 

It was long before the Colonel could see in 
his favourite Gilbert those faults which were 
patent to all the world save himself. 

"It is wonderftd how blind he is," poor 
Mrs. Vane would sometimes remark to a 
bachelor brother of her own, who had sown 
more than one crop of wild oats, and bore, 
in consequence, upon his manly, middle-aged 
person not a few tokens of the fatigue and 
wear and tear to which he had subjected 
himself. " I declare that Bertie is positively 
infatuated about Gilbert! He denies him- 
self, and expects us to deny ourselves, what 
are almost necessaries of life, in order that 
Gilbert may have a more expensive charger 
— a larger allowance — a — " 

" Too bad, too bad," growls Sir Robert- 
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(Mrs. Vane, n6e Denny, had been a baronet's 
daughter, and took precedence accordingly 
in the little Hampshire village wherein she 
lived.) ^^Too bad, upon my soul! Infatu- 
atiouy as you observed, on Vane's part ! But, 
there ! " rubbing what was left of calves, 
which might once (hard to believe as was 
now the fact) have played their part not 
altogether unbecomingly in deficiencies be- 
traying knickerbockers, — ''but, there! what 
can you expect from a fellow who has never 
been to a public school ? — never got knocked 
about the world, and that kind of thing? It 
requires something more than a man who is -^ 
only a Colonel of Volunteers to be up to what 
master Gilbert is about." 

Mild, husband - worshipping Mrs. Vane 
draws up her patient head at this, as she 
imagines, covert attack upon her lord . 

''It is not from want of discrimination," 
she is beginning, but Sir Robert cuts her 
short. He is a man to whom the sound of 
his own voice is always pleasant, and seeing 
no particular reason why his very excellent, 
but dull sister Mary should enjoy the privi- 
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lege of defending her absent husband, he 
says, with that agreeable frankness which is 
one of the advantages attendant upon con- 
sanguinity, — 

•^ Of course not, I don't say that Vane's a 
fool ! Women," peevishly, ^^ take up so much 
time in arguing ! But, between ourselves, it 
is neither more nor less than muffishness to 
shut his eyes to the fact that all this home 
pinching and starving goes to — " 

Poor Mrs. Vane, who, though the mother 
of grown-up sons, has very delicate ears, and 
there being every likelihood that her less 
modestly inclined brother may, as the saying 
is, ^'call a spade a spade," she presses her 
hands against her organs of sound, and 
interposes hastily with, — 

'' Oh, please Bob, don't ! I'd rather not, I 
would, indeed, hear anything very wicked, 
at the same time — " 

^'At the same time I suppose you don't 
want to be ruined, horse and foot, for the 
deuce knows how many demireps, who — " 

^^ Demireps?" 

''Well," impatiently, "call 'em what you 
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like, / don't care, so as you understand what 
I mean. They're sucking," continued the 
old dog, who had had his day, and rather 
grudged the others — id esty the young dogs, — 
theirs, ^^ about as hard as they know how, at 
that nice boy of yours, and — " 

"But, Bob," puts in the terrified mother, 
" Wha,t can possibly be done ? If once Bertie 
fancies that — " 

But there is no need to carry the retro- 
spect further. An old tale and often told is 
that of the much-tried mother, who, whilst 
morally certain that her son is running a 
selfish, senseless course, headlong to per- 
dition, lacks the courage to do, both by 
husband and son, her duty! And so, in 
spite of warnings many, and of hints both 
from Mends and foes innumerable, the end, 
which had from the very beginning of the 
young comet's short career commenced, was 
reached, and the place of one more silly 
youth — a youth jfrom whom so much had by 
one fond foolish parent's heart been expected 
— was empty] Empty, as far as Colonel 
Vane was concerned, for aye, whilst, well 
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nigh (comparatively speaking) was also the 
purse which had been drained to supply, 
for a long time unwittingly, the greedy de- 
mands of the horse-leeches' painted daughters^ 
whose cry is ever, ''Give ! Give !" 

'' I should not have minded it half so much 
if it had been for anything else," Mrs. Vane 
sometimes, as she looks at her faded silks and 
darned pocket-handkerchiefs, muxmurs to her- 
self. N or, indeed, would she ; but even this mild 
mental reproach is never, so inexhaustible 
are the depths of a mother's love, repeated 
after the day when the weak-minded prodigal 
had, with the few hundred pounds which 
have been, with exceeding difficulty, scraped 
togther for his new '' start in life," turned his 
back to home and country, and wended his 
way to the Antipodes. 

As the disgraced and miserable ex-dragoon 
sobbed his farewell on his mother's breast, 
her grief for him went up with an exceeding 
bitter cry; and '' Oh, Gilbert, if I could but 
keep thee ! oh, Gilbert, my son, my son ! " 
was the burden of the bereaved woman's 
plaint. 
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And now, five years after that never-to-be- 
forgotten day, we find the poor soul again, 
a widow now, but blessed with a son who 
possesses ten times the power and will that 
ever her dead ^^ Bertie" owned, to comfort 
and sustain her. Hartley has chosen the 
law for his profession, and, undeterred by the 
advice of his many friends, who one and all 
foretell for him the certain fate of a " briefless 
barrister," he is now reading for the calling 
in which, being cognizant of his own powers, 
he hopes to make himself a name. 

The amount of daily privation cheerfully 
borne both by mother and son, in order to 
defray such college expenses as were, during 
three years, absolutely necessary to obtain 
the end in view, none save themselves could 
have told. That small, grey-haired woman, 
who had, without a murmur, exchanged the 
pleasant country home, and the sweet flowers 
she loved, for the confined and uncongenial air 
of an Oxford lodging, could, ^^an' she would," 
have divulged far more touching secrets re- 
garding that lengthened period of privation 
than it would have been in Hartley's power 
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to tell; for, woman-like, she took both 
pride and pleasure in the small i^ses by 
which she was enabled, unguessed at by her 
boy, to bear a double burden of self-sacrifice, 
and daily, hourly care. 

It was one fine spring evening — an evening, 
the beauty and the glory of which were destined 
to be never again blotted out from Hartley 
Vane's memory — that he first saw the bright 
young face of Lizzie Blunt. He was return- 
ing later than usual firom the chambers of the 
lawyer with whom he had ^^ read," and Lizzie, 
seated on one of the benches which are 
placed in front of the Temple Gardens, noted, 
with a vague feeling of curiosity and interest, 
the tall young man, whose walk was rather 
slow and measured, whilst the handsome head, 
adorned with the very perfection of a beard, 
leaned — as it appeared to Lizzie — so strangely 
towards one of the broad stalwart shoulders 
of the pedestrian. 

At the first moment she failed to notice 
that the left sleeve, unfilled by human limb, 
was looped up flat and forlornly to one of 
the breast buttons of the young man's coat ; 
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but when the girl had realized the fact that 
so it was, her keenest interest was at once 
awakened; for, that he had been terribly 
wounded in some fierce battle (he looking, ac- 
cording to her fancy, every inch a soldier and 
a hero), was her first thought. A cruel ball or 
bullet, perhaps a sword or sabre cut, — what 
knew she of such matters? — ^had struck at 
neck and shoulder, and made the poor young 
officer — Well, not a wreck exactly, for — 

But whilst, with the speed of light, these 
imaginings are flashing athwart her brain, 
some rude boys, whether by accident or 
design matters not, playing at ball, sent 
one flying so near to the bench on which 
Lizzie is seated, that in its swift passage it 
grazes her hat, and in so doing startles her 
unpleasantly. 

Not being a young person of precisely 
equable disposition, her temper is on fire at 
once, and in another moment she is in the 
midst of the ill-conditioned, lawless gamiifiSy 
who, as a matter of course, receive her in- 
dignant remonstrances with impudent and 
unseemly jeers; for which, in so far as her 
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43ense of fear is concerned, not one whit does 
Lizzie caxe! Her blood is up, her ^^ raising" 
has not been of the kind to render her over 
delicate in the matter of ^^ language,'' and a 
nerce longing for punishment, condign and 
^severe, to fall upon the heads of the unkempt, 
^^ horrid" hobbledehoys, who have dared so 
to touch and answer her, has taken possession 
of her mind. 

But, fortunately, one is near who is as able 
as he is well-inclined to rescue her from the 
position (which threatens to be one of almost 
danger) to which her impetuosity has brought 
her. One-armed man although he is. Hartley 
Vane, with his broad shoulders, and his six- 
feet-one of height, is not an adversary to 
be — especially by such puny foes as these — 
despised. At the command of his clear 
masculine voice, and the sweep of his strong 
right arm, Lizzie's assailants fly like chaff 
before the wind, pausing, however, at a safe 
distance, to mock and jeer; whilst even to 
the smallest gutter child amongst them, they 
one and all mimic with hideous grimaces, 
the personal peculiarity, namely, the head 
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^^ put on," as they would probably phrase it, 
"askew,'' which was characteristic of their 
conqueror. 

At sight of the brutal insult, Hartley 
Vane's set lips part with a pleasant smile, 
that discloses teeth small and white well- 
nigh as a woman's. 

" Young blackguards,'' he says, softly, and 
in a tone which expresses more amusement 
than anger; and he is about to mildly de- 
monstrate to the young girl the inexpediency 
of drawing about her such a hornet swarm 
as the one from which she has just escaped, 
when, to his infinite surprise, he discovers 
that the damsel, the consequences of whose 
imduly high spirit he had felt himself called 
upon to quell, is, with bent down head, 
wiping silently - shed tears from her fresh 
young cheeks. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

After that, not strictly according to the 
rules of good society, introduction, these two 
young persons saw, as I think was only 
natural, a good deal of each other. Deans' 
Court, the habitat of as bright a spring 
blossom as ever gladdened artist's eye, lay 
convanieiitj as the Irish say, to the river, and 
— ^well, where there's a will there is gene- 
rally a '' way," and the ways of both Hartley 
Vane and lovely Lizzie Blunt certainly 
happened, more often, perhaps, than was 
altogether wise, to lie together. ^^ Circum- 
stances," together with an inborn sense of 
duty (a sense which had been strengthened 
by practice), had hitherto combined to keep 
the heart of the widow's son far better worth 
the winning than are the majority of those 
'^ deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked" portions of our human anatomy. 
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At twenty-five, although he has often been 
more or less ^'spoony," and has more than 
once even gone the length of fancying him- 
self desperately in love, Hartley Vane had 
still to learn of what nature was the genuine 
article^ the counterfeits of which had alone, 
as yet, presented themselves to his view; 
nor had they met more than half-a-dozen 
times when accident revealed to Hartley the 
truth — one which Miss Lizzie had previously 
more than guessed at — the truth, namely, 
that this poorly-dressed, half-educated child 
of the people, was becoming dangerously pre- 
cioi^s in his sight. 

It is a glorious evening in early June; 
the days are almost at their longest, so 
that, albeit eight o'clock has chimed forth 
jfrom the monster clock, life, to those who 
watch the grand old ^^ Father" from the 
seats on the Thames Embankment, looks 
still very busy on the river, which the set- 
ting sun will soon set all ablaze with roseate 
colouring. 

On the broad Embankment there is little 
evidence of the usefulness of that great and 
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expensive work. An occasional carriage, a 
Kght cart, may be, or, at wide intervals, 
a loaded waggon, pass along the road, whilst 
stationary on a bench are two persons, one 
of whom lacks an arm, and whose faces, for 
Lizzie has complained that the river dazzles 
her eyes, are turned towards that ancient 
and imposing palace, yclept Somerset 
House. 

They have been talking confidentially, as 
is often the case with them now. Hartley of 
his hopes (over-sanguine ones, may be, but 
it is such sanguine hopes, such trusting 
vanities as his, which help to make, let who 
will gainsay the truth, this old, bad world 
to wag) ; he had been talking, then, to the 
girl — ^who, for so young a thing, was a toler- 
able listener — of the days that were to 
come, — days when, with a silk gown, upon his 
shoulders, and the magic letters Q.C. after 
his name, he would ^' witch the world " with 
wondrous eloquence. 

^^ And I shall be rich then, thank God ! " 
the poor young fellow, carried away on the 
wings of his own soaring imagination, is 
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continuing; but Lizzie checks him with a 
light, girlish laugh. 

^' You can't thank God for the money till 
you Ve got it," she says, gently for her, but 
none the less does Hartley feel that the laugh 
and the words have for the nonce played the 
wholesome part towards him of a mental 
shower-bath. Neither voice nor smile are, 
however, apparently affected by the shock, 
as he says, cheerfully, — 

" How right you are ! You would have 
made a better lawyer than I," he says. And 
the blue eyes, which gaze admiringly at her 
bright, laughing face, tell a tale which 
Lizzie is half-glad, half-sorry, that she can 
read there. 

^^ Should I? What a pity I am not a 
man," she rejoins. '' I should not mind the 
black gown, though that is dreadfully like a- 
parson's ; but the wig" — oh, Mrs. Vane, how 
can you bring yourself to wear one? / 
wouldn't, even to be made Lord Chancellor, 
and have twenty thousand pounds a year. I 
saw one of those dreadfiil-looking young 
men — barristers, ain't they ?-T-the other day, 
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when I was crossing Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and — but, hush!" suddenly checking her- 
self, and putting a small forefinger, encased, 
alas ! in a thread glove, upon her rosy lip, — a 
movement on the girl's part which caused 
her companion to take especial note of two 
men, young, and evidently belonging to 
another world than Lizzie's, who, arm in 
arm, and discussing with eagerness the topic 
of conversation which they have in hand, 
are passing slowly before the bench on 
which the pair are seated. 

Lizzie, when the pedestrians are out of ear^ 
shot, draws a long breath, as of relief, and 
the colour, which had left her cheek, is 
beginning to return. Quick as thought, the 
demon of jealousy clutches hold of Hartley, 
by the throat, it would almost appear, seeing 
how all unlike his usual winning tones are 
the hoarsely whispered words he speaks. 

^' Do you know those men ? You do 1 
Why did you turn so pale ? Oh, Lizzie, say, 
for God's sake, it isn't true ! " 

^^What isn't true? Oh! how you do 
bother ! I declare, if you were my brother 
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or my fether you couldn't be worse. And 
now/' getting herself abruptly, on her legs, 
^^ I 'm going home, and shall wish you and 
your curiosity a very good night." 

But to this proposal Mr. Vane shows a 
very evident determination not to submit. 
The idea of passing hours — days even, for 
aught he may know to the contrary — ^with 
this horrid suspicion darkening, like a fell 
<5loud, his existence, is absolutely intolerable 
to him. His soul is stirred also to its inmost 
depths by the sudden discovery of how 
irrevocably he loves this sweet, saucy, 
tempting .creature, who treats him with the 
feimiliarity of a sister, and has, in return for 
his confidences, reposed in him so very few 
of her own. 

^' I don't want to bother you, I wouldn't 
for the world," he says, so meekly, as his 
tall figure takes its place beside her (com- 
paratively speaking) mignonne one. " It is 
only," he goes on, incoherently, '^ that you 
jshouldn't know men of that kind. You 
^shouldn't, indeed. The taller one of the two 
was Lord Arthur St. George." 
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" I know that as well as you do, and 
I hate him!" 

" Hate him ! Why so ? Thank Heaven ! 
he did not seem to recognize you^'' Hartley 
adds, hoping, perhaps, that by this pin-prick 
to her vanity he may draw confession from 
the store-locked house wherein the mystery 
of Lizzie's life — ^for that there was a mystery- 
he has for some time suspected — ^is shut up. 

But in this hope he is destined to be dis- 
appointed. Lizzie has, with feminine prompti- 
tude, recovered herself. Her natural colour 
has returned to her cheeks, and the self- 
command, of which she has usually a 
tolerably good supply in stock, having like- 
wise come to the rescue, she says, with fiilly 
her usual amount of ^^ off-handishness," — 

"I don't know him; I never said I did; 
but I happen to have heard that, though he's 
so handsome, he is a perfect horror ! — ill uses 
his wife, and is — oh, so mean to her rela- 
tions! I often think, Mr. Vane," she goes 
on musingly, and drawing her fingers the 
while through the well-worn fringe of the 
shabby little black silk cape she wears, " I 
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often think that it requires an awful deal of 
courage to marry." 

Hartley's laugh at this sally is, perhaps, 
slightly tinged with soreness. His is very 
far from being a suspicious nature, and yet 
there is that within, which tells him that, 
were he quitej externally, as are his fellows, 
Lizzie's tone and manner would probably 
partake less of that sisterly frankness which, 
though '' nice " enough in its way, is, per- 
haps, just the least in the world deficient 
in piquancy and zest. They arc stand- 
ing still now, having arrived at the spot 
where — ^for Lizzie has forbidden her obedient 
admirer to follow her to her disreputable- 
looking home — their friendly ^^ good even- 
ings " are usually said. Not, however, quite 
in so commonplace a style as usual are they 
(on this especial occasion) to part. There is 
a note of interrogation — one which clearly 
says, ^^ Don't you think I'm right?" in 
Lizzie's eyes, and to that look — Hartley 
Vane smilingly responds. 

'^ Who require courage?" he asks. '' The 
young ladies, or the men?" 
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^^ Oh !" very impatiently. " Bother the 
men ! They are not worth talking about." 

" Thanks for the compliment. Then it is 
the young ladies who — ^" 

•• Girls, you mean. Why don't you call 
people by their right names? I hate the 
expression ^ young ladies.' Every barmaid, 
and female counter-jimiper, and tryer-on of 
customer's boots — fancy how horrid! — walk" 
ing customers, on hot summer days, to pull 
up the heels and settle the toes, and then to 
be called a yoimg lady! Thank Goodness, 
I 'm not one ! I make lace, at home — ^not a 
nice home by any means; but there is only 
mother and me in it, nothing in the shape of 
a man, thank Goodness, or Heaven, or what- 
ever one ought to say, for that mercy." 

Hartley Vane looks as he feels, uncom- 
fortable. ^'Loveliness" is, he feels, ''no 
name" for the striking beauty of the girl, 
whose lips have just closed upon those reck- 
less words. But, alas ! for those ways and 
words of hers there is a name, and that 
name, Hartley tells himself, is very like vul- 
garity ! But although so it is, he feels no 
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inclination — ^is it likely that he should, with 
those dark eyes and soft carnation cheeks so 
near his own ? — to break off the conversation. 
On the contrary, a certain curiosity to test, 
if possible, to what extent and degree poor 
Lizzie merits the ugly epithet which he has 
mentally, and with great unwillingness, 
linked with her name, prompts him to say, — 

"Our unfortunate sex do not seem,^for 
some reason or other, to have found much 
favour in your sight. May I venture to ask, 
or is it taking too great a liberty, how we 
have been so unfortunate as to offend you?" 
'A little to his surprise, for he flatters 
himself that he has thrown a certain amount 
of repellant dignity into his speech, Lizzie's 
fresh lips part in a joyous laugh. 

"We, indeed!" half-n^ockingly. "How 
absurd you are ! What can you have done ? 
It's men in general — fathers, husbands," 
jotting them off upon her fingers, " brothers 
— no, not brothers, I know nothing about 
them ; they may be good for something ; 
you" — glancing up into his face, without, 
as poor Hartley feels painftdly certain, one 
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atom of coquettish meaning being readable 
on her own — ^^ wouldn't make half a bad 
brother, I should say;" and, with the 
prettiest air imaginable on her bright young 
face, of trying, by examination, to convince 
herself of a truth, Lizzie fixes her dangerous 
eyes upon her companion's. 

Which is more, weak " brother " that he 
is, than he can bear ! The lengthened gaze, 
concentrated fi-om under up-turned j etty lashes, 
is too much for the warm blood of twenty- 
five to endure with equanimity ; and Hartley 
Vane, half-losing his head, bursts forth in- 
temperately with what it has long been on 
his mind to say, — 

" Lizzie ! " he cries, holding (grey thread 
gloves notwithstanding) both the girl's small 
hands in his, ^^ for God's sake tell me who 
and what you are, and where you have 
learned such dreadful lessons, — such men's 
expressions, — such — " 

^' I don't know what you mean," Lizzie, 
interrupting him angrily, says. '' And please 
let go my hands ; everybody is staring at us ! 
How can you be so foolish ? I cant tell 
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you who I am, so you needn't ask me, ex- 
cept this, that I am more of a real young 
lady than the counter girls are. As to 
dreadfiil lessons, and men's expressions, and 
all that nonsense, I don't understand you,, 
and,. what is more, I don't believe you do 
yourself." 

At this suggestion they (as it will surprise 
nobody to hear) laugh in concert, and the 
intimacy, which was already becoming toler- 
ably close, is by that laugh cemented, and 
made even more mutually pleasant than 
before. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was in the month of August following on 
that bKthesome April day, that the visits of 
Dora St. George's younger sister to Hay- 
ling Beeches took place. " Dreadfiilly ill," 
"thinner than any skeleton," as the "poor 
thing," when seated at Barbara's wedding 
feast had been pronounced to be looking, her 
appearance, as the summer months drew on, 
became still more that of a memento mori^ 
whilst, with the restlessness which is 
characteristic of her disorder, the neglected 
wife moved from place to place in search of 
the blessed gift of health which God had 
decreed that she should know no more. 

And equally hard was it for the unhappy 
woman to find that dearer blessing still, 
peace of mind, which — may we not say so ? 
— is tantamount to mental health — the health 
which, as we all know, is so dependent on 
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that portion of us that is from our birth 
charged with the elements of decay. 

The profound contempt in which, from 
the time of his earliest acquaintance with hia 
poor young wife, Lord Arthur had felt for 
the giver to him of so many of the good 
things which he enjoyed, was patent ta 
every one, save to her. To his friends and 
acquaintances he made no secret of the fact 
that he despised her; and whether it was^ 
that he feared being thought capable of the 
slightest domestic virtue, or that the possi- 
bility of his keenness of vision as regarded 
hei* defects being called into question, was a 
source of suspicion and discomfort to him, 
is matter for conjecture. In the mean time, 
his Lordship's most amusing jokes — and he 
could be very entertaining when the mood was 
on him — were those which he indulged in, 
• sometimes at his wife's expense, but more 
often at that of matrimony, and the victims, 
generally of that time-honoured institution. 

It is now the month of October, the season 
when, of all others, London is most dis- 
mal, — ^when fogs are more than beginning 
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to mingle with smoke, and a sense of desola- 
tion too often oppresses even the spirits of 
the cheerftd, — ^that Lady Arthur St. George 
is brought to a London maison gamier to 
die! The Sussex doctors have had enough 
of her ladyship, and of the complaint, which, 
it must be owned, would baffle cleverer 
brains than theirs; so, "while it is yet 
called to-day," they, with smiling faces and 
encouraging words, hurry the poor soul away, 
to expire — Grod pity her ! — ^under other hands 
than theirs. 

Death is more plainly written on the small 
thin face than it was two months ago, and 
in the expression both of eyes and Kps there 
is a signal change ; for then Death had 
seemed to her as afar off as the ever unwel- 
come visitor does to most of us, who, be- 
lieving ourselves in no peril of his approach, 
are, as the Psalmist says, " lusty and strong." 
But things are altered with this poor lonely 
creature now. She has made acquaintance, 
as it were, with the grim tyrant. She 
knows that he is very near, even at the 
door J and, knowing this, she is anxious, 
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tremblingly so-r-for both spirit and flesh are 
weak — to set her house in order, and to 
make ready against the hour of his coming. 

'^ Oh, Walters, c?ear old friend ! it seems so 
hard to die ! I have had so little happiness, 
and I am only twenty-four," moans the poor 
young creature to a faithful woman, who, 
having nursed her in childhood, had left 
home and husband in order to be with her 
dear young lady to the end. But gladly as 
she would speak words of comfort, the pity- 
ing nurse has none to give, for in that 
tortured heart of twenty-four there beats, in 
spite of wearing sickness, strong and con- 
stant — stronger, it would almost seem, and 
more constant as the parting hour draws 
near — the most fervent love that human 
hearts are capable of, the love, that is to 
say, of life! 

Very much to herself — ^to herself and to her 
God — did the poor young wife keep the 
anguish and the dread, by which (especially 
in the night season, when darkness had 
fallen upon the earth) her spirit was 
oppressed. Well would it have been for 
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her, had she possessed a tender, judicious 
friend,— ^A.c right friend, so rare a thing to 
find in the right place, — on whom, when the 
bui'den that was laid upon her seemed 
" greater than she could bear," the over- 
taxed spirit could transfer for a passing 
moment a portion of the weight which it 
was God's will that she — so frail, alike in 
mind and body — should carry with her to 
the grave. Strangely alone, considering that 
she had married into a large family, and that^ 
as a rule, the soi-disant friends of the ^^Lady 
Arthurs " of society are not a few, was the 
poor young woman whose early sun of life had 
seemed to rise so brightly; for now that she 
can no longer be of use or benefit to any soul 
that lives, Dora St. George, who can — ^t least 
this is her sad belief — claim relationship with 
none, finds no kindred soul to whom (seeing 
that from mother and sister she is for ever 
separated) to make her moan. 

Weaker far than when we saw her at 
Hayling Beeches, making head against 
audacious Lizzie's pertness, there is but 
little in Dora's appearance to remind those 
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who had known her in her dfiys of tri- 
umphant heiresshood, of the girl bride, whom 
popular, entertaining ^^Atty" St. George had, 
without one spark of love for her smoulder- 
ing in his breast, wooed and won. 

And there had been no one, not one single 
living soul amongst the many who called 
Dora Wyngate ^^ friend," to warn her against 
the suicidal act she was conunitting ! And 
it may sensibly be asked, — What, and if one 
Mend (stirred by a sense of the child's peril) 
had ventured to pour into her simple ear 
a few words of truest wisdom, of what avail 
would the fiiendly, but thankless, deed 
have been? Simply of none! Whilst the 
" glamour " is over a young girl's eyes (and 
than Arthur St. George there existed few 
men more capable of spreading over the 
mental sight the film of a fatal delusion), it 
is certain that nothing greatly short of one 
rising from the dead to bear witness to the 
truth, would cause her to believe aught evil 
of the loved one ! 

And, independently of the idolatry with 
which she worshipped her handsome, spend- 

VOL. I. R 
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thrift Jiancey there was, as Dora had learned 
betimes, enough in her awkward social posi- 
tion to render it especially advisable that 
she should marry young. The unhappy 
secret of her birth was — although Mr. Blox- 
holme fondly believed, or fancied he believed, 
the contrary — suspected by Dora. For a 
man so generally intelligent as the world- 
known barrister, it was surprising that he 
should have put such faith in a woman's 
reticence, — a reticence purchasedj too, of one 
to whom the bond of honour was an unknown 
tie. But, strange although it may appear, 
he did put this much trust in the mother of 
his child, and felt comfortably convinced, 
bearing ever in mind the penalty which 
would follow on disobedience, that it was 
only as the lady's cousin, and her daughters' 
ward that he, in the minds of her girls, 
bore any relation to the so-called "widowed" 
tenant of Delamere Cottage. 

" She will never, for her own sake, be 
such an idiot as to betray herself," he more 
than once affirmed to Mrs. AUnutt, the gentle, 
lovable woman who had acted a mother's part 
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towards his girl; but she, understanding her 
sex better, and being aware how seldom even 
the wisest amongst them are able to appre- 
ciate the ^^ golden" qualities of silence, 
more than half-suspected the truth, that the 
woman whose face she had never seen, had 
no secrets (as regarded Harvey Bloxholme) 
from her own ^' people." ' 

Meanwhile, as I have said. Lord Arthur, 
— handsome, agreeable, light of heart, as 
in society he always appeared, — lived 
his joyous life, apart from all domestic 
cares. Devoted to pleasure, yet in many re- 
spects hard to please, — ^finding existence more 
imendurable than any one, save himself, could 
guess, without the various excitements which 
were as necessary to him as the very air he 
breathed, — can we wonder that the wife who 
ministered so little to those manly cravings 
of his, should have beeii abandoned for gayer 
scenes than those which, by her side, he could 
have been a sharer ? And was it not only 
natural, that in a forgetfiilness, pretty nearly 
as real as it was apparent, of the ties which 
bound him to his neglected Dora, Lord 
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Arthur should, at Chantilly, Baden, and 
other such places of fashionable resort, have 
disported himself amongst the lightest and 
loosest fraternity that the world wots of — a 
fraternity in which brotherly love is a thing- 
imknown — ^the Bohemian Brotherhood, that 
is to say— of the race-course ? 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

To the sad and lonely there are few times 
and seasons more utterly depressing than the 
long waning hours of an autumn evening. A 
strangely dull and unlife-like sensation — one, 
however, that is in a certain keeping with the 
dying day — steals, with the coming twilight, 
over the mind, blurring all things, whether 
belonging to this life or the one that is to 
come, with a sombre and mysterious cloud. 
To the aged, to those who have fought life's 
battle out, and by whom ^' rest " (after their 
weary pilgrimage is past, and the ^^hurly- 
burly" of existence is done and over), is felt 
to be in itself a blessing beyond price, — to 
those who can apply to their own case the 
touching words, written long ago, but true as 
when they were traced by the poet's pen, — 

" The wearied bird, blown o'er the deep, 
Would sooner quit the shore 
Than I retrace the perilous gulf 
Which Time has brought me o'er," — 
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to those the days of whose earthly journey- 
ings have been many and weary, — ^there may 
be at least (I can believe such a result 
posdhle) something soothing to the spirits in 
the melancholy which the contemplation of 
an expiring summer's day brings with it; 
but to the young, — to those who cling, as is 
the nature of the young, to life, — to those 
who shrink with, it may be, abject terror 
from the thought that soon the sounds and 
sights which belong to earth, the voices of 
our fellow-beings, the flowers and the trees, 
all the thousand things, in short, which help 
to make this lower world of ours a place to 
many of very pleasant sojourn, will be by 
them heard and seen no longer, the watching, 
in silence and alone, the twilight hours creep 
on, — ^is a trial, the bitterness of which only 
those who have endured it can understand. 

It was the eighteenth of the month, Dora's 
wedding-day, and with her miners eye, — that 
eye which, like our corporeal one, has it» 
times and seasons, its hours and minutes, 
when, more or less keenly, it can use its- 
powers, — in her mind's eye, she sees again,. 
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in all thfeir vivid colouring, plainly, clearly, 
as though she had only been an hour a wife, 
that day of brilliant suuKshine when, with as 
fair a prospect before her of married happi- 
ness as falls^ to the lot of most brides, she 
took upon herself her wifely vows. And she 
had kept them well! As regarded him^ as 
regarded the man whom she had sworn to 
love and honour, she had been true as nature 
and circumstances permitted. But V amour, 
ne se commande pas; and to give honour 
where honour is not due, is, to most natures, 
simply an impossibility. Inasmuch as in her 
lay, however. Lady Arthur did her duty 
bravely, as well as meritoriously. Her hus- 
band's will, often a capricious and exacting 
one, was her law ; and never, even in thought, 
had she, for a passing moment, been un- 
true to the oath of fidelity which she had 
uttered. 

And yet, so deep had lately become the 
shrinking humihty of the woman's mood, 
and so tender had the fear of death and pun- 
ishment helped to render her conscience, that 
as she lay there, weak and spirit-crushed, in 
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the gloaming, the dread that she had not 
been all she might* or ought to have been to 
^^ Arthur," took, for the first time, possession 
of her mind. 

" K / had been different— if I had suited 
him better — if I had not (as I did, only con- 
sidering myself) been so ready to accept him 
at once, he might have been less inclined 
to leave his home for other pleasures ; and, 
with a different wife — a wife who would 
have been a sunlike me as one woman can 
be to another, he might — " 

She is interrupted in her self-abnegating 
reverie by the entrance of her maid. 

^^Mr. Bloxholme is here, Milady," the 
watchful attendant says; ''and he told me 
that if you are well enough — " 

''Oh, yes! ask him to come up; and if 
Miss Rhoda is not undressed, I am sure that 
Mr. Bloxholme would like to see her. You 
can say so to Mrs. Giles," — and Lady Arthur, 
for the simple reason that she had spoken 
rather more quickly than usual, and that 
she hailed the visit of an "old friend" as a 
welcome relief from weary thought, fell back. 
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Tialf-fainting and almost breathless, on her 
pillow. 

" How is she ?" asked in a whisper a tall, 
thin, grey-haired man, as he, with cautious 
footfall, follows Walters into the back draw- 
ing-room. , 

The woman shook her head. 

'^ You may not see any diiFerence," she, 
in the same muffled tone, replied, ^' but them 
that are about her — " 

They are at the door by this time, and the 
sentence is not finished ; nevertheless, Harvey 
Bloxholme, when he enters that small, prettily 
furnished room, where lies one to whom he 
had given as much of love as his heart was 
capable of feeling, understood that his ques- 
tion did not need to be asked again. 

Feeling, as is the wont of his sex, awkward 
and out of place in scenes of sickness and 
suffering, Mr. Bloxholme, — a thin, wiry man, 
who, beyond an occasional fit of "liver de- 
rangement^" has made, in his sixty years of 
life, but slight personal acquaintance with 
illness, — takes his place in an arm-chair by 
the invalid's bed-side, and, holding out his own 
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lean, muscular hand, holds softly in his own 
the poor nerveless fingers of his child. 

Theirs is a strange meeting — strange 
for the reason that, although both are 
acquainted (as how, indeed, in the one case 
could it be otherwise ?) with the tie which 
binds them to each other, the knowledge 
possessed on the subject hj Dora is utterly 
unsuspected by her father. And she i& 
aware that so it is, and is also perfectly cog- 
nizant of the vital importance that it is to 
her mother's well-being that Mr; Bloxholme, 
into whose arms (for he has always been 
good and kind to her) Dora would fain throw 
herself, and weep out her sorrows on his 
breast, should remain in ignorance of the 
breach of faith against which he had endea- 
voured, with so much keenness and deter- 
mination, to provide. 

There was something almost touching in 
the love which this man (of whose ^nature 
^^ hardness" was one of the chief charac- 
teristics) bore, and always had borne, 
towards the weak, both in mind and body, 
first-fruit of his loins. Not half so dear had 
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ever been to him the handsome girl who was 
ere long to take her place as mistress of his 
house and the acknowledged heiress of 
his wealth, as was, even as she lay there 
a-dying, the frail young daughter in whose 
weakness had lurked for him such an exceed- 
ing charm. 

In the heart of this unacknowledged grand- 
papa, there existed, stony as that heart was^ 
supposed to be, a soft place for Dora's child ; 
and it was with a vague purpose (one of 
those purposes which sometimes, though we 
know not why, spring up in us, and will not, 
perforce, be laid to rest) of ultimate benefit 
to Rhoda, that Harvey Bloxholme had, on 
this same October, brought with him a cer-^ 
tain packet, which, small, .and carefully sealed, 
now rested snugly in the breast-pocket of his- 
coat. 

Dora is the first — womanlike — to speak, 
and — also womanlike — she breaks down 
hopelessly at the third word she utters. 

^' How good of you to come ! " she says, 
and then the tears well up, the poor weak 
throat is nervously constricted, and, witK 
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her feeble fingers clasping what was once, 
what the novelists call a ^^ rounded pillar," 
Lady Arthur St. George relapses into 
silence. 

With a tenderness which he has never 
shown to wife or child before, the lawyer 
softly strokes the hand, all bedizened with 
jewelled rings — ^now a world too wide for the 
shrunk fingers — which he holds within his 
own. 

'' My dear," he says, gently, " I am sorry, 
very sorry, to see you so low. This dull 
weather must have something to do with it. 
But you should cheer up. I'll bring Flo- 
rence, who is at home, — that is, she is in 
Green Street for a few days, about dresses, 
and that kind of thing, — to see you. She is 
a good girl, — all life and spirits, and — " 

" I am sure she is ; she looks all you say. 
I saw Miss Bloxholme once, if you remem- 
ber, at Mrs. Fendall's wedding," pants poor 
Dora, who recollects, with a strange feeling 
of mingled pain and pleasure, that Florence 
Bloxholme is her half-sister, and that she did, 
on the festive occasion to which allusion had 
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been made, look, as Dora's visitor had just 
assumed her to be — good, and bright, and 
spirit raising. 

It is possible that something of a similar 
sensation is passing through Harvey Blox- 
holme's mind. Sisters, in truth, they are, 
— children of one father, — ^the father who, as 
he pensively smoothes his closely-shaven chin, 
may be turning over in his mind certain cir- 
cumstances attendant on his elder daughter's 
birth, which, his conscience tells, or rather 
ought to tell him, should not remain a secret 
in his own breast for ever. Weighing — but 
not heavily enough to have made for a single 
second his existence disagreeable to him — on 
his breast, this same secret had lain there, 
dormant, as it were, for years. Had he 
been an idle man, one of the many who have 
little beyond the daily thought of what they 
should eat, and wherewithal they should be 
clothed, to occupy their minds, it is more 
than probable that the ''past," and the 
things thereof, would, as regarded the rela- 
tive positions of his children, have assumed 
in Harvey Bloxholme's mind a widely dif- 
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ferent aspect ; for in his many moments of 
unoccupied time, — ^in the wakefiil night 
season, when a man has only his small self, 
and that self's small concerns (important as 
they may seem to him\ to occupy his mind, 
that mind must, perforce, sometimes come to 
a reckoning with his conscience ; an4 such 
reckonings are not always^ thanks be to God ! 
fruitless of good results. 

But Harvdy Bloxholme was, as we know, 
very far from being an idle man. From his 
^arly manhood to the more than middle age 
to which he had now arrived, small time, 
and, it may be, still smaller inclination, had 
he for the species of '^reckoning" in ques- 
tion. His own affairs, excepting in so far as 
his yearly income depended upon his brain- 
work for others, were utterly merged and 
individually obscured by the great law 
questions upon which he was ever and 
always employed. Occasionally, of course, 
there would crop up certain salient points in 
his life's story, — ^points which he probably 
intended at some future time, and at a more 
convenient season, to clear the dirt from. 
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-and, as far as lay in his power, smoothe 
away, — but that time was as yet far distant; 
for, in truth, dear as Dora St. George was to 
her father, there existed one who to that 
father's heart was dearer still, and that other 
was himself ! 

The bare idea of disturbing in the slightest 
degree the legal current of his thoughts and 
actions, would alone have been repellent to 
him; but when, to that '^ intolerable nuisance," 
would be infallibly added (should he resolve 
on tardily doing his duty) the impertinent and 
offensive comments of the '^ public " at large, 
that would indeed render existence too op- 
pressive to be borne. And so the man, discon- 
tented albeit he was with himself, and being 
withal haunted by an undefined intention of 
one day (a day which would probably not 
come till he, Harvey Bloxholme, would be 
out of hearing of the world's harsh comments), 
kept rigid silence regarding the past ; never- 
theless, for the reason, as he told himself, that 
life is uncertain, and that it behoves every 
man to do his duty, the learned and eminent 
Q.C. had safely ensconced in his pocket the 
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document which, should it chance to come to 
light, would considerably astonish not only 
his enemies, but his friends. 

But in the mean time converaation must 
be kept up with his sick and nervous child, 
and a dialogue of the description required 
not coming by any means '^ handy" to the 
lawyer, he continues for awhile to rub his 
chin reflectingly. At last, however, he 
remarks, soothingly, — 

" You are too much alone, my dear-^a 
great deal too much alone. Where is your 
husband? Out of town, eh? Shooting at 
Hartlebury, I suppose, eh ? " 

'' Yes — no. He has not told me," sobs 
poor weak Dora, who, what between her 
longing for sympathy, and her desire to 
make the best of her fickle, truant husband, 
is almost at her wits' end for an answer. 

Mr. Bloxholme sees her trouble, and makes 
a shrewd guess at its cause. He is amongst 
the many who, following a natural instinct, 
are apt to bear tenderly on the oflFences of 
the nobly born ; and, therefore, although Lord 
Arthur does neglect his wife, and follows — as 
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many had hinted to him was the case — after 
forbidden pleasures, Harvey Bloxhohne keeps 
silence from the bad words which, had his 
son-in-law been of plebeian extraction, the 
lawyer might have felt inclined to hurl at 
him. 

Gulping down a little mild anger, as he 
notes the thinness of the young wife's cheeks, 
and the pinched aspect of the grief-worn 
features, he says, kindly, — 

^^Ah! I understand. Young men are 
often terribly careless about writing; but, 
my dear, I only ran up for a moment to say 
good-bye and — " 

Dora interrupts him with a piteous cry, 
and, seizing his large white hand in hers, 
she holds it with all her feeble force. 

^^ Oh," she exclaims, " don't — ^please don't 
say that you are going away. I h^ve nobody to 
trust to ! No friend — ^no relation I Oh, it is so 
hard, so cruel ! Others, when they are ill and 
dying, have not to lie still and bear their hor- 
rible change alone. And I am so frightened," 
with a shudder tha^ shakes the couch on 

• 

which she lies, "so terribly frightened!" 
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and hot scalding tears faU in unwiped 



torrents from her eyes. 

The lawyer, hdrd man though he is, is 
touched to the core of his heart at last. There 
is something (comparatively bold of nature 
though he is) in this physical fear of his poor 
girl's which comes home, far more than 
could any "sentimental" grief of hers, to 
his comprehension ; and that she should be 
alone with her fears, alone and worse than 
motherless, — ^that she could be pining, and 
that utterly in vain, for thesimple, every-day 
consolation — one which the poorest cotter 
is rarely absolutely without — ^the consolation, 
namely, of being, in the hour of expected 
death, surrounded by, and, in some sort, up- 
held by, the companionship of those to whom 
a last farewell must so soon be said — that, as 
I was about to say, such support and comfort 
as can be found in the tender nursings of 
near kinsfolk was denied to the feeble sujBFerer 
before him, — was a calamity which Harvey 
Bloxholme could not but lay, as in truth he 
did, at his own door. Not to Aer, however, 
— ^not to the neglected young wife whom he, 
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lier father, had bestowed with so little caution 
upon a handsome prodigal, — could he speak of 
his deep contrition ; but he could be, and was, 
very tender over the forlorn sufferer, to visit 
whom he had stolen an hour from his many 
and important avocations, and so, after a 
kindly and paternal fashion, he soothed and 
endeavoured to throw into her flaccid nature 
some of the vigour which characterized his 
own. He even strove, — but the effort was 
made (an unusual circumstance with Harvey 
Bloxholme) awkwardly, and as if he were han- 
dling a subject which he had not previously, 
as was doubtless the case, " got up," — ^to 
speak to the weeping, nervous invalid of 
that sacred source of consolation, to which, 
unhappily, it had never been the habit of 
Dora St. George's life to look for aid and 
comfort. 

" I haven't thought myself, so much as I 
ought, of such things," the lawyer said ; "but 
my old mother, who was as good a woman 
as ever lived, used to say — ^" 

He was interrupted, a good deal to his 
relief, by the opening of the door, and by 
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the apparition on the threshold thereof of 
one of the loveKest children that could well 
be imagined. Blue -eyed and fair -haired, 
witii her smaU rosy feet baxe, and with a 
light Shetland shawl, of a cloud-like hue, 
wrapped over her small bed-gown, she 
seemed, in her loveliness and innocence, so 
pure and sweet a thing, that the pretty ques- 
tion, *^ Est'tu la sceur des anges ? " with which 
the tender French romance commences, might 
have been fairly addressed to dying Dora St* 
George's only child. 

For a moment she stands stiU, finger on 
lip, glancing, from under her long, curved 
eye-lashes, half-shyly at her mother's visitor^ 
and then, with a bound, the imtamed, coquet- 
tish, gladsome thing, throws herself with 
startling vehemence upon the bosom of the 
feeble invalid. 

*^ Me want to say me prayers here,'' she 
whispers, as, with her small hands clasped 
tightly round her mother's slender throat, 
she draws the drooping head down to her 
own soft lips. " Dodo won't let me, ^cos of 
the gentleman" (glancing round, with eyes 
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l)right and miscliievous as a young magpie's, 
at the lawyer); "but, mammie, Rosie want 
io say," lowering her voice, and speaking 
very solemnly, — "Please God, bless papa 
and mamma, and make me a good child. 
Amen." 

Strangely impressive, even to the ear of 
the world-hardened man, who was amongst 
the many who, as a raan^ had never prayed, 
sounded the child's pure young voice; but 
accustomed to control the expression of his 
features, as well as that of his calm measured 
utterances, he betrays no token of emotion, 
— ^merely saying, as he notes the shiver of 
nervous agitation which shakes Lady Arthur's 
frame, — 

"This won't do; bid the little monkey 
come to me." And then, in a coaxing voice, 
and leaning forward on his stick, he says, — 

" Rosie knows who used to give her choco- 
late, don't she ? Come and see what he has 
got in his pocket now." 

And Rosie, true to her sex and age, flies 
;at this alluring bidding to see what good 
things there may be in store for her ; and no 
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sooner is her curiosity gratified, than, with a 
shriek of deKght, she is ofi* again upon her 
bare pattering feet, to show ^^Dodo" the 
wondrous doll, a doll of Parisian manufacture, 
which not only opens and shuts its eyes, 
but said *^Papa," as plainly as waxen doll 
could speak it, and the which treasure beyond 
price Miss Rhoda had discovered safely hid 
behind the lawyer's chair ! 

Lady Arthur sighs wearily as the door 
closes upon the cheery, noisy child. There 
were times, and this was one of them, when 
Dora, through every sensitive nerve of her 
body, keenly felt the truth, that when we are 
in trouble it is far better to be alone than 
with those who do not sympathize with us 
in our sorrow. 

^^ Poor little pet ! " she, with rather a 
ghastly attempt at facetiousness, says; ^^ she 
has no more idea, happily, of the griefs of life 
than has a wee bear with all its troubles before 
it. Rosie is dreadfully ill-mannered, too, I 
am afraid. She did not even wait to thank 
you ! " 

^' Of course not. Miss Rosie is too young 
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by many a year to have a ^ lively sense of 
benefits to come ' ; and as to sympathy, and 
that kind of thing, you must go, as Lady 
Belgrave said to me the other day, to the 
ideal child of the story-books for that." 

^^Ah, yes! — those wonderful children! — 
no mother could have invented anything like 
them! Fancy a little creature of Rosie's 
age knowing by intuition what you are 
thinking of — understanding the heart's 
bitterness," she continued, in a lower tone; 
^^and comprehending, which we are told 
that not even our dearest friend can do, all 
the reasons why we smile or sigh." 

Poor Dora ! She had never been remark- 
able for much retentiveness of memory, and 
the most partial of her admirers might have 
quoted to her, with truth, the words of the 
poetess — 

" The gifts of genius were not thine, 
Proudly before the world to shine." 

Moreover, with the body's weakness had 
grown that of the mind, and the poor brain, 
that was so soon to be no longer the seat of 
thought, was becoming, as the night, when 
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work could no longer be expected of it, drew 
iioar^ gnidually more confused and duD. 

Unaccustomed to sick rooms, and totally 

in tlio dark — as is the wont of healthy, 

activo-minded men — as regards the signs 

and warnings of approaching change, Harvey 

Hloxholmo, deeply interested, albeit he was, 

in the fate of the poor yoimg woman who 

lay tliore, so lonely in her early womanhood, 

biiforo his jutying eyes, failed utterly to 

roalizo the fact that the hours of his 

daugliter's brief existence were already num- 

borod. And there was yet another cause 

whi<jh inado him, for the moment, blind to 

tlu) fact that the invalid had, since his last 

viMJl, changed greatly for the worse. He 

luul (^oino to that interview with a purpose — 

ono which, in his view of the matter, was of 

panunouut importance; and, therefore, his 

tniiul being engrossed with one leading 

ohj<H't, it can bo readily imagined that for 

hitn thoro was no present interest in aught 

b(^Hi(l<>H. Moreover, he had set himself a 

task wliich ho could not fail to perceive was 

no easy one to accomplish — no easy one. 
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inasmuch as Lady Arthur's nerves were in a 
state that required the most delicate handling, 
snd Harvey Bloxholme, as well as he could 
remember, had never handled such a thing 
as a nerve in his life ! But strong affection — 
that sometimes able teacher — instructed him 
how to perform his task both ably and with 
tenderness; and when, half-an-hour after- 
wards, he said farewell (for he was going on 
Circuit) to Lady Arthur St. George, for, on 
his part, a three weeks' absence, he left her, 
tearftil, it is true, but, in one respect—^a sub- 
ject hereafter to be understood and com- 
mented upon — re-assured and comforted. 
But before he took his leave, the great 
lawyer, in whose keen grey eyes unwonted 
tears were standing, placed in the thin hand, 
which closed upon it so reverently, a small, 
neatly-folded sheet of paper. 

^^ My dear,'' he said, " I place this in your 
possession for its greater security during my 
absence. I do not expect to be more than a 
month away, but accidents do, as we all 
know, happen ; and I prefer that you should 
keep it in some safe place till my return.'' 
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Dora — she was, as I have said, but twenty-^ 
four, and had not, perhaps, even as yet, sad 
sufferer though she long had been, fiilly 
realized in her own case the idea of very 
nearly approaching death — ^tearfully accepted 
the trust. She possessed but one perfectly safe 
as well as secret place (as she considered it) of 
concealment. It was small, but large enough 
to hold, with a slight amount of pressure, 
the paper which had been conmiitted to her 
charge, and, therefore, to the secret drawer 
in her jewel case, of the existence of which 
no one, save herself, was cognizant, she care- 
fully consigned it. 

True to his time, the busy, eloquent bar- 
rister, on whose words crowded courts had 
listened in breathless silence, and who, 
during his short absence, had added well- 
earned laurels to his forensic fame, returned 
to London ; but busy as he had been, Death 
had been busier still; and on the evening 
of the very day which saw Harvey Blox- 
holme, full of life and elderly manhood 
spirit, spring, at the Paddington terminus, 
into a Hansom, Dora St. George's soul was- 
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required of her ! It was a quiet, and, at the 
last, an almost unconscious passage from the 
life which to her had brought so small an 
amount of joy, to that of which we know, 
alas! so little, and are told to believe so 
much! But for the one exception of Walters, 
the faithful attendant of her childhood, Dora 
would have met her end as she had so feared 
to do — alone! There be friends — humble 
ones far more frequently than those who 
are rich in this world's goods — ^that " stick 
closer than a brother," and of these was^ 
the woman who, summoned the day after 
her ^^ lady's'' death to Mr. Bloxholme's pre- 
sence, listened to the low-voiced question- 
ings of the evidently grief-stricken visitor, 
and told him (a truth which was not without 
its melancholy comfort) that for some hours 
before she breathed her last, her "lady- 
ship" had ceased both to know and to 
suffer. 

" 'Twas better so, sir," the poor, woman, 
wiping her streaming eyes, suggested ;. 
" seeing as there was nobody, as you may 
say, for Milady to bid good-bye to near 
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her, why 'twas just as well as she didn't 
know she was agoing — '' 

"Better — much better/' agreed Mr. Blox- 
holme^ dreamily. 

But Mrs. Walters, well satisfied with the 
rejoinder, and caring nothing for the short 
interruption, spoke again from her ftJl heart, 
flowingly. 

" She was that tender in her feelings, 
was my lady," woimd up the closely-adher- 
ing friend, " that she couldn't ha' borne to 
go without seeing his lordship once again ; 
but death took her like a lamb that 's going 
to the slaughter, and she hadn't a thought o' 
what was coming." 

Very heavily did the news that his child 
was no more fall even on the barrister's law- 
hardened heart ; but this was not a case in 
which open sorrow could be indulged in, 
and moreover, his regrets were, so to speak, 
somewhat stifled by his anxiety concerning 
the paper, which in his " over-care," as he 
now regretfully termed it, he had, before his 
departure, deposited in poor Dora's charge. 
Any expression of his anxiety was, however, 
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as he well knew, out of the question ; still 
less was a search, on his part, for the missing 
document amongst the deceased lady's papers 
possible. Of the very existence of such a 
document, Lord Arthur was, ahnost to a 
certainty, ignorant; and very devoutly did 
Mr. Bloxholme hope that the unimportant 
looking half-sheet of paper, of which he 
thought so much, might never, by any of 
those small chances and changes which some- 
times are the causes of important events, be 
brought to light. 
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